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NOTICE TO FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 

Hereafter the ‘“‘ Lesson Leaves”’ will be furnished as ‘‘ Quar- 
terlies,” one containing the ‘‘Scripture’’ and one the “ Testi- 
mony and Topic” lessons, These will be supplied free of cost as 
the Leaves have been, and will be so arranged that they can be 
divided if it should be desired for distribution inthe classes. Any 


school closing for the Summer and not desiring the lessons will 
please give notice at once to L. H. Hall, box 97, West Chester, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 3, 1886. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, PA. 


Terms, $150 per year. Send for circulars to THomas P. BARTRAM, 
Newtown Square, Pa., or CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but ail others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


(RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Terms 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


‘Mé4PLewoop INSTITUTE.— Concordville, Pa. 


Young men prepared for college or business. Degrees con- 
ferred upon young lady graduates. Timid and backward pupils 
privately tutored. Careful attention to little boys and girls. 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, (Yale College), A. M., Principal. 


EA CHERS WANTED. — PRINCIPAL AND 


assistants in country schools. Apply to Elizabeth E. Hart, 
Doylestown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


\ 


NOTICE. 


The Committee on Education of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, desiring to aid teachers in securing positions in 
Friends’ Schools, and School Committees in procuring teachers ; 
have requested Elizabeth E. Hart, Doylestown Bucks Co., Pa. 
to keep a list of all applicants, and furnish to them such in- 
formation for their help as she may have. Those interested will 
please address her as above. 





WM. WADE GRIscoM, Clerk. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


THE Managers of the (rebuilt) Chappaqua Mountain Insti- 
tute desire, for Tenth Month next, three teachers, one male 
and two female,—all members of the Society of Friends. 
The three must include superior instructors in Modern 
Languages, Science and Mathematics. Address 


8. C. CoLLins, Chappaqua, New York. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be wniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1215 NoRTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SUPERIOR 
SPECTACLES & EYE-GLASSES. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, FIELD-GLASSES 
Macic LANTERNS, BAROMETERS, 
THERMOMETERS, DRAW- 

ING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 











LIST AND DESCRIPTION OF OUR TEN CATALOGUES SEN1 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


QUEEN & CO., 


No. 924 Cuestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


C.W. PACKER’S 


“STANDARD” 


ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 


Are durable, substantial, and have no 
complicated machinery. The mechanism 
is such that they will freeze Cream, Fruits, 
Water Ices, etc., in the shortest ble 
time. For sale by dealers in house- ish- 
ang goets generally. Price List on appli- 
cation. 


Chas. W. Packer, Mfr., Phila., Pa | 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


A small monthly publication in the interests of Friends, con- 
tributed to largely by younger members, and containing news and 
announcements, contributions on Religious, Scientific, Literary 
and Philanthropic subjects ; Social Reforms: Home Culture and 
First-day School Work, ete. Terms, 50 cents per annum; single 
copies 5 cents. Published at the City of London, Ont , Canada. 

Friends and especially young friends are respectfully invited 
to subscribe. 


EDITORIAL STAFF. 
S. P. ZAVITZ, 
EDGAR M. ZAVITZ, 


W. G. Brown, 
LIZZIE STOVER, 


IsAAc WILSON, 
SERENA MINARD. 

W. G. Brown, Lonpon, ONT., Managing Editor, 

S. P. ZAviTz, COLDSTREAM, ONT., Treasurer and Business Cor- 
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BURTON’S STEEL FENCE POSTS 


Twisted and Star-shape 


poun 
also to i dogs and poultry. It obstructs | 
view, casts no harbors no onan drifts, gives hee 


passage to wind and water, and will not burn. Can be | 
more Soe Pe oO or taken down and removed, than 
other . For farms, gardens, parks, lawns, 
hauses, cemeteries and railroads, it is une« 
qualed,_ The “*SEDG WICK GATES,” made 
of wrought iron pipe and steel wire, defy all come 
petition in lightness, neatness, strength® durability 
and . Our SEDG WICK STRETCH- 
ER is decidedly THE BEST in the market. 
Fine Poultry Netting at lowest market priceg, 


Suitable for any kind of Wire 


order at short notice, ano 
are driven in the ground. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, ete., ete. 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. 








FF NDSOME GOLD WALL PAPERS. 


25 CeNtTs: USUAL PRICE 50 CENTS. 


New Styles, perfect, and full eight yards to the roll. Oth- 
er papers just as cheap. Samples sent free. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
S.-E. Cor. MARKET & 12TH STREETS, PHILA. 


wo WM, HEACOCK, adis~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


LypiA A. Murpszy, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE YOUNG. 


TERMS, $1.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS :—‘‘I still regard THE CHILDREN’S 


FRIEND as one of the purest and freshest contributions to juvenile 
literature.” 


“T hope your important and valuable enterprise of providing 
mental food for the young, may meet with the best success.” 
Address, 
M. Y. HOUGH, 
1340 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. %@s°When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~“@a 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ANv JOURNAL. 


FOR THE BATH AND TOILET 
Use Our Pure Palm Oil Soap 


$1.25 PER DOZEN. 


THIS SOAP IS MADE OF PURE FRESH PALM OIL, AND IS ENTIRELY A 
VEGETABLE SOAP, MORE SUITABLE FOR TOILET USE 
THAN SOAP MADE FROM ANIMAL FATS. 


Lindley M. Elkinton, 


532 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
_ Every conceivable implement of 
; farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
x» izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
‘™ great interest to every utilitarian 


i to see the establishment. If you 


cannot get here, write for wants. 
7 [am in communication with all 
y the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


EQUITABLE MORTGAGE Co. 


OF KANSAS CITY. 
7 % Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
IN AMOUNTs FROM $200 To $10,000. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE AT PHILA 
OFFICE, 112 8. FOURTH STREET. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, MANAGER, 


(Successor to WILKINSON & ALSOP.) 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIEs’ 
SHOEs A SPECIALTY. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 





GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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TA NSDOWNE. 


To rent or for sale, a fourteen-room, pointed stone cottage, three- 
quarters of a mile by flag sidewalk from Friends’ Meeting, Darby, 
and one quarter from Lansdowne Station. Built in the best man- 
ner, air lined walls, drainage, water, light and ventilation unsur- 
passed. Modern conveniences, water pumped by caloric engine. 
A healthy, convenient and beautiful house. Rent $600 per annum. 


PENNOCK BROTHERS, 1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


[HE ROCKLAND— 


6th Avenue, Asbury Park, N. J. 
Location and Appointments in every*way desirable—Fine view 
of, minute walk to Ocean. E. P. CADWALLADER, 


USKIN COTTAGE, SPRING LAKE BEACH, 

N. J., will be opened for guests, June 12th. Boating on 
Lake, Ocean bathing, delightful country walks and drives. 
Address, until June 9th, Hannah T. Paul, 1317 Filbert St., Phila. 


AWNTON MANSION, OPENS UNDER NEW 


Management, Ist month Ist, 1886. Twenty-five minutes 
from 9th and Green Sts. Stationon lawn. Thirty trains daily. 


LAWNTON COMPANY, Limirep, 
Anna §S. Williams, Oak Lane P. O., Pa. 
PRINGETT COTTAGE. 
Sixth Avenue, West of Webb Street, 
MARY A. PAFF. 





ASBURY PaRK, N. J. 


OARDERS WANTED IN WEST CHESTER. 
Beautiful and healthy location, pleasant rooms, shade, etc. 


Address Box 2106, West Chester, Chester Co. Pa. 
PER CENT. INTEREST NET TO INVESTORS. $500,000 
7 loaned without loss. Principal and Interest payable in 
Philadelphia, and guaranteed by a reliable Company. 
Amounts $200 to $5,000. Satisfactory references and information 
upon application. 
B. MILLER, AtrorRNrEy AT Law, 


40 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


7° FARM MORTGAGE LOANS, GUARAN- 
© ._ teed, Principal and Interest, by the American In- 


vestment Co. Interest payable semi-annually at this office. 
EDWARD ForsyTHE, 703 Walnut St. 

2 FOR RENT.—A STONE HOUSE IN UP- 

» per part of village of Darby, convenient to Friends’ 


Meeting-house and Friends’ school. Apply 926 Market Street. 








OR SALE, AT ABINGTON, NEAR JENKIN- 


town, N. P. R. R., very desirable sites for suburban resi- 
dences. Apply to, or address, (owner), H. M. Jenkins, 921 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 





OX, STANDING & CO., room 112}, Merchants’ 
Building, North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., forward 
samples of their Pure Teas by mail to intending buyers upon 
application. Their 60 cent Oolong or English Breakfast. is well 
worth a trial. FULLER BENTLEY, Agent. 


[,ANTED—A MALE TEACHER FOR THE 
Martin Academy, a Friends’ day school. Inquire of 
Lyp1a B. WALTON, Sec. of Board of Trustees. 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,*For the convenience of Friends residing in New York City, 
copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be on sale at the 
store of Sarah H. L. Emory, 253 Fifth Avenue, where extra num- 
bers may be procured. 


*,* Correspondence of every description for the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, should be addressed to it, (or to Howard M. Jen- 
kins), at 921 Arch Street. John Comly’s address is now at 
15th and Race Streets, and correspondence for him should be 
addressed there. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*A watchful supervision is exercised over the advertise- 
ments in this paper, and none which are not entitled to credit 
will be knowingly admitted. Advertisements of a low or doubt- 
ful character are, of course, rigidly excluded. The value of our 
advertising space is by this oversight materially enhanced, as 
the appearance of an announcement in the paper is, to a certain 
extent, evidence of its trustworthiness. 


[844¢ 4G. TYSON,—PHOTOGRAPHER,—HA 
removed all his negatives to his studio at West Grove, Penna. 
Orders for duplicates received by mail. 


EB. & M. E. COPE, PLAIN AND FASHIONA- 


ble Millinery, 446 Franklin street, (formerly 212 Arch St. 
Philadelphia. Moderate prices. 





HIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 
BEST QUALITY. 





CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


T° LET—FURNISHED COTTAGES. 


A. 8. Nichols, 1381 Maine Ave., Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 


UMMER BOARDING. 


A few children will be well cared for with summer board- 
ing in a Friends’ family at reasonable rates. 
References : George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa., and Office of 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 
Address Lyp1a L. Moorg, Milford Mills, Chester Co., Pa. 





AMOS HILLBORN & Co. 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 


SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


| No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
| | 
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SYMPATHY. 
ASK God to give thee skill 
In comfort’s art, 
That thou may’st consecrated be, 
And set apart 
Unto a life of sympathy. 
For heavy is the weight of ill 
F In every heart ; 
And comforters are needed much, 
Of Christ-like touch. 


FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR’S MEETING. 
ON Third-day, the 22nd, a company of Friends from 
Philadelphia and the vicinity left the city to attend 
the three meetings which occur at this time in the 
pleasant town of Millville. It lies among the hills of 
Columbia county, with cultivated fields and orchards 
surrounding it, and a sense of peacefulness takes pos- 
session of the mind as one enters the valley,even be- 
fore the hospitable homes of the Friends are reached. 
At one end of thestreet ona well-shaded lawn stands 
the brick meeting-house, and there on Fourth-day 
morning the aged and the youthful, as well as those 
in middle life, might be seen gathering to hold their 
monthly meeting. The clouds were heavy, and there 
was some rain, but this did not prevent the Friends 
from collecting to near the number of two hundred. 
An interesting meeting for worship was held, in 
which testimonies were borne to the efficiency of the 
spiritual communion taught by Jesus to the woman 
at Samaria’s well, and all were encouraged to look 
to something higher than filling our vessels with the 
water from Jacob’s well, which is comparable to the 
traditions of the fathers, and toall human work how- 
ever meritorious. This higher and more satisfying 
thought we should find would consist in accepting 
the living water which is ever ready to spring up 
when our hearts are in the condition to ask it of that 
Power which can alone bestow it. Then, like the 
woman whom Jesus taught, we shall leave our water 
pots, and, with hearts made large by the indwelling 
love,we shall seek our brethren to tell them the glad 
tidings of the gospel. A meeting for business was 
then held, in which the first, second and eighth que- 
ries were answered, and summaries prepared for the 
Half-Year’s meeting on the following day. The 
names of Friends in attendance, members of the 
Yearly Meeting Visiting Committee, were read, as 
well as those of the Yearly Meeting Educational 
Committee; then the shutters were opened and a 
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{ JOURNAL. 
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joint session held to consider the subject of the es- 
tablishment of a Friends’ School, to be under the 
control ofthe Monthly Meeting. The offer of the 
Yearly Meeting Educational Committee of assistance 
in this undertaking was accepted, and to bring the 
matter more fully before Friends a conference was 
appointed for the next afternoon. 

On Fifth day the Half-Year’s meeting was held. 
This brought together a larger number of people, 
probably nearly four hundred, who were interested in 
several communications from the visiting and home 
Friends. The business meeting considered the 
answers to the queries sent from Roaring Creek and 
Fishing Creek, and at the close the shutters were 
opened to present in joint session the proposition to 
change the time of holding this meeting. Aftera 
full exchange of views it was found that the meeting 
could not unite at this time to make the change, and 
it was referred to the next Half-Year’s meeting. 

In the afternoon the school conference was held, 
which resulted in much interest in the project. It 
was stated that Fishing Creek Friends had raised 
nearly all the money necessary to put the building 
in good repair, and it is believed that a first-class 
school will be opened and sustained. 

On Sixth-day morning the Youths’ meeting was 
held; this was much larger than the others, every 
available seat being occupied. For over two hours 
the audience, many of them children, listened to 
those who felt called to address them, and at the 
close the announcement was made that a Temper- 
ance meeting would be held in the afternoon. Accor- 
dingly at four o’clock a goodly number, mostly young 
people, collected, and were entertained and instructed 
by Dr. Child and others. It is gratifying to find this 
so emphatically a temperance neighborhood. A few of 
the active young heads of families interested in the 
welfare of their children and the community have 
purchased the only public house in the place in order 
that it might be under their control and liquor ex- 
cluded. Temperance work of this kind cannot be 
too highly commended. 

Although the blessing of the sunshine was, with 
but a few hours exception, withheld, yet the cheering 
presence of love both for Him who created us, and 
for one another, was visibly in our midst, and we 
parted with increased brotherly affection, with our 
zeal for the cause of Quakerism greatly stimulated, and 
our Christian fellowship more firmly cemented. 


R. W. H. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF EDWARD 
HICKS.' 


EDWARD HICKS, an approved minister of the So- 
ciety of Friends, was the son of Isaac and Catherine 
Hicks, both regularly and directly descended from 
Thomas Hicks, of Long Island, a man learned in the 
law, and fora number of years chief justice of that 
province. Edward’s paternal grandfather, Gilbert 
Hicks, married the daughter of Joseph Rodman, of 
Long Island, who provided the young people with a 
home on a tract of land of about 600 acres which he 
owned on Neshaminy creek, ninety miles east of 
Philadelphia. Hither they came in 1747,and here 
Edward’s father, Isaac Hicks, was born in 1748. Sub- 
sequently Gilbert sold this large farm and bought a 
tract of 100 acres at Four-Lanes’-End, and on the 
southeast corner he erected the brick house in which 
his grandson Edward was born, and which still 
stands in the centre of Langhorne. Edward’s mater- 
nal grandfather, Colonel Edward Hicks, was Gil- 
bert’s first cousin. He married Violetta Rickets, of 
Elizabeth, N. J.,a member of the Episcopal church, 
and their daughter, Catherine, Edward’s mother, 
was trained in that faith. Edward was born on the 
4th of April, 1780, and- his mother died October 19th, 
1781, leaving him a delicate infant to the care of her 
colored woman, Jane, who had once been a slave in 
the family. Jane took him with her to her daily 
tasks among the farmers, and thus the frail, sickly- 
looking child was brought to the notice of Elizabeth, 
wife of David Twining. Her sympathies were at 
once aroused, and learning that he was the son of 
her former beloved friend, Kitty Hicks, she took the 
child under her own care. Elizabeth, with her hus- 
band, was a member of the Society of Friends and a 
woman of deep religious convictions. Her religious 
instruction and scriptural reading made a deep and 
lasting impression upon Edward’s youthful mind. 
At the age of 13 he was apprenticed to a coachmaker 
for seven years. Here his natural fund of wit and 
good humor soon made him a favorite with his shop- 
mates and led him into many temptations. At the 
expiration of his apprenticeship in the autumn of 
1800, while engaged in painting the house of David 
Fenton, he attended Presbyterian church with him ; 
when Mr. Fenton wanted him to join the church, 
adding as an inducement that he would use his in- 
fluence to secure for him an advantageous: marriage 
with an elder’s daughter, a rich heiress. But Edward 
replied that if he was ever worthy to join any religi- 
ous society he should join the Quakers. 

As Edward approached twenty-one his religious 
nature, so strengthened in childhood by his adopted 
- mother’s pious influence, was awakened anew.. He 
shunned his.former gay companions, and often spent 
his Sabbaths in long, solitary rambles. On one of 
these lonely walks he was led to Middletown Friends’ 
meeting, and his experience there was so precious to 
him that he became a regular attendant, though at 
that time living five miles distant with David Fen- 





1 Read by Hanna E. Holcomb, of Newtown, at a joint meeting 
of the Historical Societies of Bucks and Montgomery Counties, 
Pa., Sixth month 10th, 1886. 


ton, of Northampton. In 1801 he went to Milford as 
assistant in the coachmaking business, especially the 
painting. He continued his regular attendance at 
Middletown meeting twice a week, and in 1803 was 
there received in membership. On November 17th 
of the same year he was married to Sarah, daughter 
of Joseph and Susanna Worstall, of Newtown, who, 
he tells us, was the first object of his youthful affec- 
tions, even while he was achild. After bis marriage 
he continued to reside in Milford, as Hulmeville was 
then called. It was in 1810, when thirty years of 
age, that Edward Hicks first felt himself called to 
the ministry. “For months” he informsus “ he had 
frequently in meeting had solemn apprehensions that 
it was his duty publicly to advocate the cause of Christ. 
Bat the fear of being deceived and a sense of his own 
unworthiness kept him back.” And it was not until 
his return from attending yearly meeting that spring 
that he yielded to the call. It was on First-day, the 
22d of Fifth month. He had he says, “suffered for 
disobedience to the heavenly voice within, and an 
awful fear clothed his mind that this would be the 
last call he should ever have. He trembled and wept, 
and kneeling offered a few words of prayer. He could 
utter but a few words, and on taking his seat wept 
almost aloud, and as soon as meeting closed he went 
immediately home withoutspeaking to anyone. The 
following mid-week meeting he attended with fear 
and trembling, and feeling the commandment spoke 
again very briefly.” Thus under a strong conviction 
of duty and a deep sense of his weakness was com- 
menced that ministry which was destined to become 
so successful and so powerful for good. He had for 
six or seven years felt it his duty faithfully to bear a 
testimony against the use of spirituous liquors, and 
Friends were renewedly stirred up to engage in the 
concern, and in the quarterly meeting at Bucking- 
ham, the same year, 1810, a large committee was ap- 
pointed to assist the monthly meetings, who were 
recommended to make similar appointments. In this 
committee he labored with Friends and others to con- 
vince them that it was their duty to lay aside the use 
of this pernicious article as a drink and as an article 
of trade. 

In April, 1811, he removed to Newtown, and in 
November of that year was first recommended as a 
minister by Middletown Monthly Meeting, and rec- 
ognized as such by the quarterly meeting. In 1813 
he first traveled as an acknowledged minister, visit- 
ing the meetings belonging to Abington and Phila- 
delphia quarters. Shortly after this he left Middle- 
town meeting, which had three or four other minis- 
ters, and went to Wrightstown, where he was soon 
at the head of a large meeting. But in April, 1815, 
an indulged meeting was started in the old court- 
house building at Newtown, under the care of 
Wrightstown, Middletown and Falls meetings. This 
was the bezinning of Friends’ meeting at Newtown, 
which was no doubt established largely through the 
preaching and influence of Edward Hicks. In about 
three years from that time a new meeting-house was 
erected there which isstill standing. In1819 Edward 
was again called to travel in the ministry, and visited 
the South in the spring, and in the autumn New York 
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and Canada. In these journeys he rode nearly 3000 
miles on horseback. Previous to this journey he 
had all the symptoms of pulmonary consumption, but 
he was greatly benefited by this long horseback ride, 
only retaining a slight chronic cough. From this 
time, with the approbation of Friends, he frequently 
traveled in the cause of spiritual truth, and was al- 
ways well received wherever he went. His chief oc- 
cupation and means of support was painting, his at- 
tempts at other things, such as farming, broom mak- 
ing, etc., having all failed. He had a natural turn 
and taste for painting, which won him quite a repu- 
tation, especially as asign painter. He painted many 
hotel signs, his favorite design being William Penn’s 
treaty with the Indians, an imperfect copy of Benja- 
min West’s celebrated painting of that subject. He 
painted the sign of the brick hotel in Newtown, one 
side representing Washington mounted upon a chest- 
nut sorrel horse, the other the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This sign attracted a great deal of admi- 
ration when new, but has shared the fate of all oth- 
ers, having faded out from exposure to the weather. 
He also painted many pictures which may still be 
seen in the homes of some of the old residents of 
Newtown. Among these are Jordan’s, England, show- 
ing William Penn’s grave ; David Twining’s place in 
1787, now occupied by Cyrus Vanartsdalen; and the 
Peaceable Kingdom. The last was, perhaps, the most 
remarkable, being an illustration of the 11th chapter 
of Isaiah, and embracing all the animals there men- 
tioned in the foreground, and in the distance William 
Penn treating with the Indians. 

Edward Hicks was a man of commanding pres- 
ence, tall, slender, and erect, with dark complexion, 
striking features and intellectual countenance. He 
was afgreat reader, with a very retentive memory ; 
but a man of strong prejudices and quick temper, 
which he says he controlled with great difficulty. 
In the social circle he was a most genial and inter- 
esting companion. He was by nature an orator, 
without appearing conscious of the gift. His clear, 
strong voice could be readily heard by an assembly of 
thousands, and there was a charm about it that 
seemed to electrify an audience and command atten- 
tion the moment it was heard. His deep feeling and 
tenderness reached the hearts of his hearers and 
melted many to tears. His appointed meetingsin the 
different school houses over the county on First-day 
afternoons were always crowded. It might be said, 
moreover, that the mere announcement that Edward 
Hicks would be at any meeting in city or country 
would insure a crowded house. He was indeed one 
of the most popular and leading ministers in his 
time. His heart was always full of sympathy for the 
sick and suffering, and he was ever ready to visit such 
and anoint them with the oil of Heavenly love. He 
was sent for, far and near, to visit the dying, and with 
his Heavenly words he soothed or comforted their 
last moments. When declining health disabled him 
for distant journeys, he still diligently attended his 
meetings at home, and frequently those in the vicinity 
He appointed meetings in school houses‘and other 
places remote from any house of public worship. 
And while he was “fervent in spirit, serving the 


Lord,” he was also “ diligent in business,” laboring 
with his hands for the support of his family until the 
day before he died, when finding himself very weak 
he returned to the house, saying he “ believed that 
he had paid his last visit to the shop.” The next 
morning his daughter observed she “thought him 
better.” He replied he “was better, he was com- 
fortable, but requested they would not flatter them- 
selves, for he was going to die.” About nine o’clock, 
Eighth month 23d, 1849, in the 70th year of his age, 
he breathed his last, without apparent pain or suffer- 
ing. On the 26th his funeral was held at the meet- 
ing-house at Newtown, and was attended by a large 
gathering of people, many of whom felt that a place 
was left vacant which could not be refilled. 


FROM PRESIDENT E. H. MAGILL. 
Crncinnatt, O., Sixth month 27. 
EsTEEMED Frienps: I have been favored to keep all 
of my appointments, as recently announced in your 
paper, as far as this place. My first meeting, at Sandy 
Spring, on First-day afternoon, the 20th inst., was 
held in the meeting-house, and was well attended, the 
larger number of those present being members of our 
religious society. I found Sandy Spring a neighbor- 
hood well deserving the high opinion entertained of 
it by Friends everywhere. Although it is not natu- 
rally an especially fertile country, by the excellent 
management and scientific farming long practiced 
there it has become very productive; and the fine 
wheat crops were nearly ready for harvest. The 
place is largely settled by Friends, most of them be- 
longing to our branch of the Society. A more appre- 
ciative and intelligent audience than that assembled 
there on First-day afternoon, is not likely to be found 
in any partofourcountry. Among the thrifty young 
farmers in this vicinity are some of whom Swarth- 
more has good reason to be proud, for they prove 


‘conclusively that the education there received does 


not make her students despise honorable toil ;—and 
they completely disprove the too prevailing opinion 
that a college education is unfavorable to the produc- 
tion of good business men. The excellent effect of a 
Prohibitory Law is seen inthis favored district. Near- 
ly 40 years ago the State Legislature passed a law 
that no liquor should be sold within a radius of 3 
miles around the centre of Sandy Spring. This law 
has been strictly carried out, and its effect upon the 
morals and general welfare of this community is mani- 
fest to all. It was one of the earliest Prohibitory laws 
passed in the country, and was secured by the influ- 
ence of active members of our religious society. 

My next meeting was at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. This 
has been a large settlement of Friends, and is so still, 
but there are comparatively few of our branch of the 
society. The Wilburites have a settlement near, and 
the Gurneyites outnumber all the rest, and are here 
an especially zealous and proselyting people. Each 
of the three branches has a separate house, and the 
old large house is now seldom used, except on yearly 
meeting occasions, and then alternately by the 
Gurneyites and our branch of the society, the property 
still belonging to all in common. My meeting was 
assembled in the old house, and was largely attended 
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by those of at least two of the branches of our society. 
What a power for good Friends might become, here 
and throughout the country, if the different branches 
could lose sight of all minor differences, and unite 
again on the common grounds of belief, which are 
broad enough and important enough for all to stand 
upon together, and work as one body, in one com- 
mon cause. I felt that the meeting with these Friends 
was a very satisfactory occasion. 

A number of the young people of this neighbor- 
hood, including Friends of different branches, and 
those of other religious denominations, have formed 
_ a“ Chautauqua Circle” for mutual improvement. I 
8 pent a very pleasant evening with this circle during 
my visit heré. 

My next meeting was in Salem, Ohio, on Fifth- 
day evening, the 24th inst. The number of Friends 
is small, but they are deeply interested in the cause 
of education, and what I had to say among them met 
a@ most general and hearty response. Here, as in 
most other places, notwithstanding the small num- 
ber of Friends, I found several branches of them, no 
less than four separate divisions being recognized in 
this town. Among my audience there were present 
some from at least three of these divisions. 

From Salem I came to Waynesville, traveling 
through one of the best agricultural districts that I 
have yet seen, especially as I approached the South- 
ern part of the state. Fine crops of corn, already ad- 
vanced to the last plowing, were growing on land 
which has produced corn for more than forty consec- 
utive years, and no fertilizers are yet found necessa- 
ry, nor does the land show any signs of being ex- 
hausted. The heavy crops of wheat had fallen from 
the effect of the abundant rains, and on arriving at 
the home of my friend at Waynesville I found a 
Swarthmore graduate hard at work in a fine fifty- 
acre field of wheat, with a self-reaper and binder, 
drawn by three horses. 

My meeting there was in the afternoon, and al- 
though the farmers were very busy with their har- 
vest, I had a very good number present, mostly here 
of our own branch of Society. I met here, as else- 
where, a number of farmer students of Swarthmore, 
—some of whom came by rail forty miles to attend 
the meeting. Nowhere have I met with a more cor- 
dial welcome, and nowhere have I found a deeper or 
more intelligent interest in the cause of education. 

Last evening, on my way to this place, I stopped 
at Morrow, where I had a small but satisfactory 
meeting, in the Methodist church, the pastor of 
which kindly had his house opened for me, and in- 
troduced me to the meeting. There were afew 
Friends present, but the meeting consisted mostly of 
those of other religious denominations. , 

I find but few Friends here in Cincinnati, but 
they are deeply interested in the object of my visit. 
My next meeting is to be held in the meeting-house 
here at eight o’clock this evening. 

Epwarp H. Maai11. 


As we live and walk in the Truth there isan in- 
ward witness which God had placed in the hearts of 
men which is reachable.—John Richardson. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE AZORES. 
Fayat, 8th month 6th, 1885. 
TWO weeks of beautiful sailing, on a trim little 
barque from Boston, brought us to the Azores. Day 
after day we had watched our record and noted the 
ever lessening distance between us and the islands, 
and it seemed a wonderful proof of the accuracy of 
these calculations when we came on deck one bright 
Sabbath morning, and were greeted with the glad cry 
of “Flores!” The charming island, some twenty 
miles away, rose abruptly out of mid-ocean, and the . 
excitement of our approach to it wasintense. Soft, 
hazy lights played upon this welcome spot of land, 
but dimly revealing for several hours the rough 
mountains whose great gorge reached down to the 
sea; then as we came nearer, bold rocky cliffs, pic- 
turesque ravines, dainty water-falls, and clusters of 
little white houses along the coast, in turn attracted 
our eager gaze. 

Other parts of the island are highly cultivated, 
and we received here the first pleasing impression of 
a succession of hill-sides covered with neat, irregular 
fields, separated by high hedges, and the whole rest- 
ing against a background of wild, rugged mountains. 
These peculiarities of landscape afterwards become 
familiar upon the other islands, but nowhere is there 
a lovelier scene than Flores, as we saw it, flooded 
with soft sunlight, broken here and there by shadows 
from the low clouds that hung over it. 

Santa Cruz, the port of this island, has no harbor, 
and consequently no safe anchorage, and our barque 
can scarcely be said to have stopped here, although 
the attempt to do so was truly exciting. Sailingin as 
close to the rocks as safety permitted, we watched for 
boats to come out and receive us. Thedoctor must 
visit us first, and, after what seemed a long delay, a 
little boat put out from the shore bringing the Con- 
sul, the port physician, and the officers of the Custom 
House. The pompous bearing of the officials as they 
approached, disclosed the fact that they were fully 
impressed with the dignity of their positions. 

Our vessel this while had drifted farther from the 
shore, and as the little boat came close alongside, 
bobbing and splashing in the rough sea, and striving 
to reach the companion-way, a series of questions were 
poured forth as to where we were from, how long out, 
how many passengers, and especially as to the health 
on board. Satisfied on this last point, the officials 
ventured on deck. Lighters then came out to receive 
the cargo we had brought for Flores. These lighters 
were manned by jabbering Portuguese, all talking in 
shrill voices, and no one seeming to listen, or to have 
the direction of the crew. They used great clumsy 
oars of roughly hewn timber, the handles being 
loaded with cannon-balls to balance the long blades. 

The unloading proceeded but slowly, and mean- 
while the vessel drifted away and sailed back again 
many times, with the lighters in tow. Some officers 
of the Custom House remained on board during this 
time, and, although apparently on the alert, they 
somehow failed to notice various packages, quite ob- 
vious to others, which were slipped into the hands 












of the boat-men. The heavy duties on tobacco render 
this a favorite article for smuggling. At the same 
time especial pains are seemingly taken to prevent 
the smuggling, and when our sailors were called into 
the cabin to show to the officers their stock of tobac- 
co, each one came carrying a single package, while 
his expression of countenance showed plainly that he 

did not expect any one to be deceived by his joke. 

The ship’s store of tobacco is usually locked up in one 
of the state-rooms, under the government seal, while 
the ship remains in port. 

We had been anticipating great pleasure in going 
on shore at Flores, but the bustle and confusion, and 
the rough sea deterred us, and we were well satisfied 
to relinquish the novelty when we found no trace of 
a quiet landing place in the long line of black rocks 
against which the waves were dashing. 

On the last tack we passed so close to the little 
town perched upon the rocks that we heard the 
church bells calling to evening service. The cathe- 
dral, with its mosque-like domes, had attracted our 
attention in our first view of the town, and now the 
soft music of its bells floated out upon the sea as we 
left Flores. 

The next morning we were again out of sight of 
land, and did not reach the island of Fayal, which is 
one hundred and fourteen miles from Flores, until 
evening, and, as we sailed in between Fayal and Pico, 
the lowering sun displayed finely the seams and 
scars, and furrowed sides of their ancient volcanoes. 

Horta, the principal city of Fayal, is a little white 
town lying at the foot of a range of steep hills which 
curve round behind it, and extend out beyond both 
ends of the town into long, bold promontories which 
make a beautiful harbor. 

Landing at these ports from a sailing vessel is at- 
tended with some risk and a great deal of excite- 
ment, even when the winds are favorable. It takes 
a long time for the officers of the port to come out to 
receive us, and our barque will not remain stationa- 
ry. The frowning rocks, and the captain’s anxious 
and hurried orders during the hazardous waiting for 
officials, are not reassuring, and it is a positive relief 
when we are through with all the petty formalities 
and have at last cast anchor. 

A bustling scene of preparation then follows, and 
some of the natives, who have rowed out, are en- 
gaged to take us to the shore in their little boats. 
Substantial steps of dark, volcanic rock, beside the 
old fort, form an easy landing place from which we 
step into the main street of the quaint town of Hor- 
ta, and realize at once that we are in the midst of a 
foreign city. 

Ox-carts, with bodies of wicker-work, and solid 
wooden wheels fastened firmly to the axle so that 
both wheel and axle turn together, make a dismal 
squeak as they move slowly along the narrow streets. 
Donkeys laden with heavy panniers, or carrying 
large water-casks, will probably brush against us in 
passing. Bare-footed peasants in odd costumes gaze 
earnestly at the strangers,and the men lift their hats 
respectfully. Occasionally a figure is seen clothed 
in a long, circular cloak of dark blue cloth, surmoun- 
ted by a stiff rounded hood of the same, supposed at 
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first to be the uniform of some sisterhood of the 
church, but we learn that this “capote” is worn in 

the street by women of the middle class as a shield 

from public gaze. The men are great smokers, and, 

whenever pauses occur in their occupation, they roll 

their tobacco loosely in squares of corn-husk, and 

light these impromptu cigarettesin primitive fashion 

by striking a spark upon their flint boxes. 

Baskets and heavy burdens are carried on the 
head, and we admire the free, graceful movements of 
a young man who carries thus a large cask, merely 
steadying it with the finger tips of one hand. The 
women step firm and erect with tall water-pails 
mounted in a similar manner, and all these interest- 
ing figures may be seen passing up and down the 
streets of Horta, without regard to the sidewalks, 
which are so narrow as scarcely to admit of two per- 
sons walking abreast. 

Early in the morning the wonders of a new day 
are ushered in by the creaking of ox-carts, the bray- 
ing of donkeys, and the squealing of pigs. From the 
window of our hotel, the squealing is found to pro- 
ceed from two little black pigs driven through the 
street by a rope tied to the hind leg ofeach. One 
takes to the right, the other to the left, and a strug- 
gle naturally ensues which results in one pig being 
taken in the arms and carried by the driver in spite 
of its resistance. The Pico boats now come in 
crowded with peasants bringing fruits and provi- 
sions; the women carry their flaring baskets to the 
open market-place, where they sit on the ground be- 
side them to sell the contents. 8. C. 


[Concluded next week.]} 


SCRIPTURE LESSON NO. 27. 
SEVENTH MoNnTH 11TH. 


JESUS THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

GOLDEN TEXT:—I am the good Shepherd; the good Shepherd 

giveth his life for hissheep. John 10; 11. 
READ John 10; 1-18. See also Ezekiel 34; 12-15, and 23; also 27; 24 

and Zachariah 13 ; 7. 

THESE had been regarded as predictions of the Mes- 
siah, under the image of a Shepherd; hence at the 
close of this discourse the Jews came around Jesus 
and asked him whether he were the Christ. 

The parable has always been a popular mode of 
conveying instruction, among Eastern nations. Jesus 
taught some of the sublimest lessons concerning the 
relation between man and the Heavenly Father in 
this way, and the subject is made so plain that there 
can be no mistaking the meaning. All through the 
Old Testament the Shepherd is used as a type of God 
in his tender care of his human children. The occu- 
pation of shepherd was common among the Jews. 
David, their greatest monarch, was taken from the 
sheep-fold. The care of the Shepherd over his flock 
was unremitting. At night when the sheep were 
gathered into the fold, he with his trusty dog guarded 
the entrance; or, where several flocks shared the 
same fold, theshepherdsafter seeing them well housed, 
committed the care to one who was called a porter. 
In the early morning they returned, and knocked at 
the door, or barred entrance, which they opened. 
Each sheep had its own name and knew it when its 
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own shepherd called. The true shepherd never for- 
sook his flock in times of the greatest danger. 

Jesus called himself the the Good Shepherd, one 
who was willing to lay down his life for the welfare 
of God’s human flock,—he would not turn away from 
his loving, tender care, even in the time of the great- 
est peril to himself; not only did this care extend 
over those who had never strayed away from the en- 
closure of Heavenly love—but it went out to seek and 
to save that which was lost, that it might be restored 
to its place in the fold of God. There is nothing but 
tenderness and compassion in this beautiful parable : 
elsewhere it is said, he carries the lambs in his bosom. 
Jesus conveyed the same thought when he said to 
those who were not willing that the children should 
be brought to him, “ Suffer the little children tocome 
unto me and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 


THIS LESSON TEACHES 

1. That there is a loving, watchful care always 
extended over us by our Heavenly Father. 

2. We cannot go astray so far but his love reaches 
after us, to bring us back again to the fold of his 
care. 
3. His voice is ever speaking to us in the soul, 
saying, “ This is the way, walk ye in it.” 

4. That through the teaching and the example of 
Jesus, we are ever to obey this voice, and enter into 
the fold through him, who thus becomes the door to 
us of the heavenly enclosure. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SCHOOL-ROOM VENTILATION. 


WITH the vacations of our schools comes the oppor- 
tunity and often the necessity of making some 
changes in the school-rooms to adapt them more 
fully to purposes they are intended to subserve ; and 
perhaps to nothing is so little attention given as to 
the all-important subject of ventilation. Wholesome 
and nutritious food and cleanliness of person and ap- 
parel are considered essential to health and comfort ; 
but as regards the quality of the air we breathe, which 
is necessary every moment of our lives, the majority 
of even well-informed people seem to be almost en- 
tirely unmindful. Our sitting-rooms,sleeping-rooms, 
work-rooms, meeting-houses, lecture-halls and school- 
rooms should all be supplied at all times with an 
abundance of pure, fresh air. It seems strange that 
the importance of this needs to be urged, and yet we 
find that very little attention is paid to the subject. 
To our school-rooms in particular should thoughtful 
care be extended in this direction; and as they are 
under the control of persons presumed to be of more 
than ordinary intelligence, we might suppose that 
an abundant supply of pure air would be provided ; 
but we find that in many—perhaps in most—no in- 
telligent provision whatever is made, while in almost 
none is the ventilation good. Much has been written 
on the subject, it is true, and builders often put in 
ventilating (?) flues, but the vitiated air for obvious 
reasons does not take kindly to them; so in many 
cases where it is thought the object is secured, it is 
only “a delusion and a snare.” 


Beset, however, as the subject has been, and still 
is, with difficulties, the writer feels that so much may 
be done at comparatively so little expense, that he is 
led to present some hints that may be of some prac- 
tical use to those who like himself are pleading for 
pure air, and are willing to take some pains to get it. 

The subject of ventilation is very closely con- 
nected with that of heating, and it may perhaps be 
taken asan axiom that no artificial system of heating 
by radiant heat is good unless it is that from gas, 
wood, or coal glowing at the bottom of an open flue. 
Doubtless the best way of heating school-rooms is by 
the introduction of warm air. If this air can be 
warmed by passing over steam pipes a very pleasant 
heat is secured, but the process is expensive and one 
not likely to be generally introduced, so that the 
hot air furnace or heater will most probably be em- 
ployed for ordinary heating purposes for school-build- 
ings. 

In selecting a heater of this kind it is well to 
choose one having a much greater heating capacity 
than is actually required, so that a sufficient amount 
of heat may be had without forcing and over-heat- 
ing the air. Of course the first cost will be greater, 
but it will require but little, if any, more fuel, and 
the space will be much more agreeably and health- 
fully heated or warmed, and such a heater will last 
longer than one that has to be worked up to its full 
capacity. Care should be taken to have the heater 
connected with the outer air by a flue sufficiently 
large to supply an abundance of fresh air to be 
heated or warmed and sent into the rooms. There 
should be in this flue a valve easy of access, by which 
the quantity admitted may be regulated so that the 
supply may be lessened if necessary in case of windy 
weather, or entirely cut off atnight. A heater of this 
kind, so arranged, may be made to furnish a large 
amount of pure, warmair; and the colderthe weather 
and the more the windows have to be closed, the 
more of this air will of necessity be forced in. This 
is one step towards good ventilation, and a very im- 
portant one, but it does not give enough fregh air, 
and besides it makes no provision for getting rid of 
that which is foul; and itis in regard to this that 
the most of our plans of ventilation fail. If the 
smoke-flue from the heater could be of iron—say a 
soil-pipe twelve inches or more in diameter—passing 
up to the top of the building through a large ventila- 
ting flue opening into the bottom of the school-room, 
the smoke and hot air from the fire would heat the 
air in the ventilating flue, an upward current would 
be established, and much foul air from the room 
would be drawn in and carried off; and too much 
importance can not well be attached to this plan 
when the erection of a new building is under consid- 
eration. 

A simple, cheap and excellent second step is as 
follows: Provide, first, for the bottom of each win- 
dow a board five or six inches wide (and half an inch 
thick) and just as long as the inside of the window- 
frames. (On account of excluding some light it 
might be of glass.) Set this board on its edge so that 
it will stand an inch or an inch and a half inside of 
the bottom of the lower sash. If the sash is now 
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raised a little, there will be an opportunity for fresh 
air to come in, and as it strikes against the vertical 
board, it will be deflected upwards; and, unless the 
wind is blowing with considerable force, it will not 
be felt even by those sitting near; and the amount 
admitted can be easily regulated by the height to 
which the sash is raised. If all the windows are 
thus provided, and all are raised a little, it will be 
found that the air is coming in at some and going out 
at others, as can be readily seen and shown by hold- 
ing a burning match or candle near the opening. If 
the sashes are hung by weights as they generally are 
nowadays, provide, next, thin boards at least a foot 
wide and as long as the width of the windows, and 
put one across near the top of each frame, having the 
outer edge against the sash, and the inner one raised 
three or four inches above the outer one, and leaving 
a space of two or three inches between the board and 
the top of the frame. If the sash is now lowered a 
little, so as to admit air above the board, it will strike 
against the inclined surface and be deflected upwards, 
and the tendency will be so to diffuse it that it will 
not be felt on the heads of the occupants of the room. 
It will beseen further that if the lower sash be raised, 
or the upper one lowered, or both be opened at once, 
there will be an opening where the twosashes meet : 
so by these means each window will be provided with 
three openings (two of which can be regulated in 
size) for the ingress and egress of air, and that which 
-enters them will be deflected away from the inmates 
of the room. In all weather these should be kept 
open; but if the wind is blowing much they should 
be open but little, or not at all, on the windward side 
of the house, if the cold air strikes on those sitting 
in the room: and the pupils themselves should be 
trained to assist in carrying out these provisions in 
an intelligent manner. 

The means thus far indicated will do very much 
for the ventilation of our school-rooms and class- 
rooms, but a third and most efficient aid is found in 
the open fire. It is indeed the great purifier; and 
every school-room and large ciass-room should be 
furnished with one. It is eminently practical, and 
nothing hAs ever been suggested so universally ap- 
plicable and so thoroughly efficient as this. If there 
is a fire-place in the room, keep a wood-fire burning 
in it during school hours just to take out the bad air, 
and it will do most excellent service. If there is no 
fire-place, put in an open stove or a grate, and if itis 
not practical nor convenient to use wood, use coke or 
coal. Wood is doubtless the best and coke next. 
The heating of the air in the chimney will produce a 
strong draught up it; heavy drafts will be made upon 
the foul air of the room ; and teachers and pupils will 
delight toseesuch drafts honored! If such open fires 
cause any inconvenience to those sitting near them, 

the heat can be cut off by light, movable screens set 
up in front of the fire when it is too warm. In addi- 
tion to its office as a ventilator, the open fire does 
good service as an aid in the warming process. This 
it does not only by its genial, healthful radiation, 
but by its assistance in keeping up the circulation 
through the heater. Of course these devices will 
cost something, but it is poor economy to neglect 





them. The open fire is invaluable, and surely 
the day is n-‘ distant when no good school, among 
Friends at least, will be without it. 

With the means above suggested, and the frequent 
opening of all the windows at recesses and while the 
pupils are all kept moving about the room, good ven- 
tilation may be secured. H.R. R. 


A RECENT ESTIMATE OF GEORGE FOX. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : ; 

I ENCLOSE a clipping from a recent issue of the 
Critic, New York, showing the high estimate placed 
upon the labors of George Fox, by persons not con- 
nected with Friends. If by its publication any of 
our members shall be encouraged to become better 
acquainted with his workings and labors, good will 
result. 

If our young Friends would make themselves more 
familiar with the workings of early Friends gener- 
ally, they will find that they will become more in- 
terested in properly maintaining the testimonies that 
early Friends believed themselves called upon to up- 
hold. 





A QuAKER PropHet.—When thelives of the proph- 
ets are written then will the biography of George Fox 
occupy a foremost place in the sacred list. For the 
great Quaker stands forth among the foremost of 
those who, speaking the English tongue, have also 
held direct converse with the infinite Spirit, of whom 
it may be said, asof the heavens, there isnospeech nor 
language where His voice is not heard. “A Divine 
and a Naturalist,” as William Penn called him, “all 
of God Almighty’s making,” George Fox is memora- 
ble among the multitude of his contemporaries in the 
Seventeenth Century as one of the few whose mes- 
sage still echoes in the heart of man. From the back- 
ground of the stirring timesin which his lot was cast, 
four men stand out whose influence is still living and 
potent in these days. Oliver Cromwell, John Mil- 
ton, John Bunyan, and George Fox, all of them 
serious, godly men, have stamped the impress of their 
souls upon all that is best and most enduring in. the 
English character. Of the four the influence of George 
Fox is perhaps at once the most widely felt and the 
least recognized. There is not a Quaker living, nor 
has there ever a Quaker lived, who has not owed 
more or less of his spiritual baptism to love and good 
works to the Leicester cobbler, the making of whose 
leather breeches, Carlyle declared, was “ perhaps the 
most remarkable incident in modern history.” And 
no one who has even a cursory acquaintance with the 
far-reaching sweetening and purifying influence 
which the Society of Friends has exerted and still 
exerts will be disposed to challenge the correctness 
of the estimate which gives the Quaker saint a posi- 
tion in the first rank among the four worthies of the 
Puritan era.—The Pall Mall Gazette ; (London.) 


I KEEP under my body, and bring it into subjec- 
tion, lest that by any means, when I have preached 
to others, I myself should be a cast-away.—Sr. Paut. 





A MAN too busy to take care of his health is like a 
mechanic too busy to take care of his tools, 
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NUMBER OF FRIENDS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE yearly meetings of Dublin and London, recent- 
ly held, had before them very precise statistics con- 
cerning the number oftheir members. In Ireland 
there were reported to be 2,835 members, a net de- 
crease of 1 since the previous year. Of this total there 
were 1,093 in Ulster, 1,189 in Leinster, and 553 in 
Munster. There would have been a greater decrease, 
the deaths being 48 while the births were only 25, 
but in Ulster there has been some growth, especially 
in Belfast. There are also reported 495 “attenders” 
of meetings,—persons not recorded as members. 
The tabular returns to London Yearly Meeting 
showed a total membership on Twelfth month 31, 
1885, of 15,380, of which 7,332 were males, and 8,048 
were females. This also, as in Ireland, was a net de- 
crease of 1 member duringthe year. Eight quarterly 
meetings reported an increase, and the other ten a 
falling off, but in no case did the variation exceed 
18. The number of meetings is 317, an increase of 2. 
The “ habitual attenders,” not members, number 5,- 
712, an increase of 83. The admissions to the Society 
upon convincement have been 256; the disownments, 
resignations, etc., 119, showing a gain of 137. 


Some weeks ago our attention was called to an ad- 
vertisement in the daily newspapers of this city of a 
“ Friends’ Agency ” for obtaining domestic help, etc. 
As it was apparent that the designation was not au- 
thorized in any proper manner, it seemed certain that 
the persons in charge had assumed the name, as is 
so often done, in order to trade upon the reputation 
which the upright and trustworthy in our Society in 
the past have won for it. Within a few days, how- 
ever, a daily journal, the Times, has definitely de- 
clared the place to be a “ fraud,” and has stated that 
one of the men in charge of it “ plays the part ofa Qua- 
Ker to add an air of honesty to his business,” saying 
further that “calling it ‘ Friends’ Agency’ has brought 


a great deal of business to the place, and the man has 
traded on the good name of the Society of Friends to 
squeeze dollars not only out of poor men and women, 
but from people who were in search of a servant.” 

We do not know ourselves the truth of the state- 
ment of the Times, but the device of appropriating 
the name of Friends leaves very little room for doubt 
to begin with. 


=—=—————— ooo 


An excellent work has been undertaken in New 
York, in the endeavor “ to promote social purity, the 
better protection of the young, the suppression of 
vice, and the prevention of its regulation by the 
State.” The issue of a monthly paper, The Phil- 
anthropist, has been begun, (50 cents a year; address 
P. O. Box 2554, N. Y. city), with Aaron M. Powell 
and Anne Rice Powell, both well known to many of 
our readers, as editors. The issue for the present 
month is number 7, the publication having begun 
with the year. The work in hand is outlined in the 
passage quoted above; it is especially directed to the 
cultivation amongst young men of a strictness of 
moral habit such as is demanded from the other sex, 
and to the prevention of a legal recognition, by sys- 
tems of “regulating,” for houses of vice. These are 
delicate, but none the less deeply important subjects, 
and there should be a wide and cordial sympathy 
with the endeavors of The Philanthropist, The great 
agitation in London, a few months ago, over the “age 
of consent” question, both evidenced and emphasized 
the sad seriousness of the question. 

“Leaflets” on the different branches of the Phil- 
anthropist work, by competent authors, including 
Aaron M. Powell, Emily Blackwell, M. D., J. P. Gled- 
stone, Frances E. Willard, Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
and Bishop Henry C. Potter, are also issued at a 
moderate price. 


MARRIAGES. 
CLEMENT—SUTTON.—At Coffin’s Summit, New York, 
Sixth month 23d, at the residence of the bride’s grand- 
father (Aaron Sutton), by Friends’ ceremony, Frederick 
Clement, of Millbrook, N. Y., to Martha G. Sutton. 


DEATHS. 

BIDDLE.—At Riverton, N. J. on Sixth month 26th, 
1886, Henry Canby Biddle, son of Robert and Anna M. 
Biddle, in the 4ist year of his age; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

CLENDENON.—In Philadelphia, Sixth month 20th, 
William Garrison Clendenon, aged 45 years. 

COATES.—In Philadelphia, 23d of Sixth month, Edwin 
Howard Coates, aged 73 years. 

COMLY.—On Sixth day, Fifth month 2ist, 1886, at the 
residence of his grandfather, Benjamin W. Coleman, 
Byberry, Pa., of typhoid fever, William, only son of Dr. 
Ezra and Hannah Comly, in the 18th year of his age. 

His loss will be deeply felt in the circle in which he 
moved, being beloved and respected by all who knew him. 
Well may it be said in the midst of life we are in death. 
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DEAN.—At Macedon Centre, N. Y., Fourth month 21st, 
1886, Edith Eves, wife of Charles Dean, in the 67th year of 
her age. 

EVES.—At Whitechurch, Ont., Twelfth month 23d, 1885, 
James Eves, aged 83 years. 

HIRST.—At his home in Richmond, Ind., Sixth month 
15th, 1886, Jonathan Hirst, formerly of Loudoun Co., Vir- 
ginia, in the 83d year of his age. 

RHOADS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, John W. 
Ogden, Clifton, Del. Co., Pa., Sixth month 2ist, Hannah, 
widow of Samuel Rhoads, late of Springfield, Del. Co., Pa., 
in her 83d year; a member of Darby Monthly Meeting. 

WATSON.—In Michigan, Third month 29th, 1885, Pris- 
cilla Watson, late of Norwich, Ont., daughter of Samuel 
and Tamar Eves, aged 84 years. 


CoLEMAN.—I feel that something is due to the memory 
of our dear friend Anna H. Coleman, of Ghent, N. Y., who 
closed this life on the 15th of Sixth month, 1886, aged 
nearly 85 years. She was a bright example of simplicity 
and purity, and for many years filled the station of Clerk 
and Elder in Hudson Monthly Meeting, much to the satis- 
faction of Friends. She was a steady attender of meetings, 
and greatly enjoyed the social mingling of her friends and 
neighbors. It was as meeting a ray of sunshine to come 
into her presence. In her death society loses a useful 
member, and the neighborhood a kind and loving friend, 
being always ready to lend a helping hand to the sick and 
needy. Cc. M. R. 


Roserts.—At her home in Norristown, Pa., Sixth 
month 23d, 1886, after a lingering illness, Abby C. Roberts, 
daughter of Ruth and the late Isaac Roberts, 

Another link in a loving household band has been 
broken ; another lifeless form has been borne to its final 
resting place, and we who have known and loved them 
proffer our heartfelt sympathies to the aged and widowed 
mother and the surviving brother and sister, thus so sadly 
bereaved, while memories of the dear departed bid us 
record this tribute to her worth. Loving, true and self- 
sacrificing, firm in her convictions of right, conscientious 
in the discharge of every known duty, she met and en- 
dured the trials of an arduous life with that Christian 
patience and fortitude which all admire and may seek to 
imitate. “It is better that I should go now; I have for 
some time been a sufferer, and might still continue to be; 
all that I regret is to leave mother” was her dying dec- 
laration, thus exemplifying that spirit of cheerful resigua- 
tion that had characterized her brief and useful life. 

Her funeral on the 26th inst. was large and solemn; 
her remains were interred in Plymouth Friends’ burying 
ground. “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God!” Ly W. &. 
Norristown, Pa., Sixth month 27th, 1886. 


FRIENDS’ REUNION. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
A REUNION of Friends of Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting took place at Richmond, Ind., in connection 
with their First-day school, on the afternoon of the 
17th of Sixth month. 

While the subject of holding our annual pic-nic 
was being considered at a teachers’ meeting, a prop- 
osition was received from Caroline M. Reeves, to 
make it a reunion of Friends in connection with the 
school, and tendering her lawn at Reeveston for the 
occasion,—which was heartily united with and ac- 
cepted. At the next meeting a number of Friends 





met with us, and committees on invitations, enter- 
tainments, reception, refreshments, etc., were ap- 
pointed. Care was taken in sending out invitations, 
that none of our members, however isolated, should 
be overlooked, and the responses approximated near 
300, and provision was made for that number. Al- 
though the weather on the 15th and 16th was hotand 
showery, and even the morning of the 17th threat- 
ening,—faith and trust seemed to hold out, and by 
noon the dark clouds passed away, a cool refreshing 
breeze came from the north, and the afternoon proved 
to be all we could desire, and near the close of day a 
glorious sunset lit up the western sky in splendor,— 
as if it might be the smile of an approving Father. 

Promptly at the appointed hour the committee 
were at their posts, when well-filled carriages began 
to arrive. Willing bands were busy helping out the 
aged and little ones, stowing away baskets, taking 
care of horses, etc. A plentiful supply of comfort- 
able seats had been provided under the shady boughs. 
A book was provided for all to leave their auto- 
graphs; this was headed by Bethiah Hancock, writ- 
ten by her own hand, now near her 100th anniver- 
sary. Following next in age came families and chil- 
dren, to the number of 292. Shortly after 3 P. M., 
William Dudley Foulke by appointment took the 
stand, and entertained the company with an account 
of his recent visit to Cuba, the manners and customs 
of the people, social equality of the women, build- 
ings, scenery, etc., at the close of which the following 
poem was read by the author, Hettie A. Wallace, 
which closed the literary exercises. Then followed 
warm, pleasant greetings and social minglings which 
were intended as the important features of the occa- 
sion. The dear children, who had been remarkably 
quiet and respectful, were given free access to all the 
beautiful grounds—some engaged in innocent games 
on the velvety lawn, while others were intentin - 
viewing the many new and interesting objects,—the 
deer park, lovely fuuntain, fish pond, rare trees and 
flowers. At the call of the bell, we all took seats at 
the long rows of tables, and enjoyed a bountiful pic- 
nic supper with great zest and good cheer. As the 
shades of evening gathered and the time of parting 
came, many hearts were touched with tendering emo- 
tions of love, and desires arose, and expression was 
given that such reunions be more often held. 

B.8. 

Richmond, Ind. 


POEM, 
THIS quiet, modest company, 
Have gathered here to-day, 
To drop awhile the cares of life 
And have a time for play. 
A little nonsense as you know, 
Is relished by the great. 
As no one asked our stock in hand, 
When we passed through the gate, 
So let us play that we are wise, 
And rich in favors lent,— 
And virtues, if they too are ours, 
Are so, by accident. 
The young and old, the small and great, 
Are all before me here ; 
Oh! let me bid you welcome thrice, 
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With gratitude and cheer ; 
And let us throw dull care away, 
And all the bitter past,— 
And make this day a social feast 
That will be sure to last 
Through all the coming years of life 
That they who run may read, 
He who would the highest climb, 
Must take the greatest heed. 
It is not by a single bound 
That we will reach the goal, 
Nor he who wears the widest brim 
That has the largest soul. 
Nor is it by the outward garb, 
That we the heart can tell, 
Nor by a certain seat in church 
That grace is pleased to dwell. 
For truth, and faith, and grace we’ll find 
Are offerings from above, 
And we can tell them by the fact, 
That all their fruits are love. 
A pure, unselfish Christian life 
We do not often meet, 
Yet they who have the greatest love, 
Please take the upper seat. 
It matters not if such be rich 
Or yet if they be poor, 
The same dear hand created them, 
And gave this promise sure, 
That all who gather in His name 
Shall never want for bread, 
And if we come in child-like trust, 
We surely will be fed. 
A noble heart divinely touched, 
Has welcomed us to-day, 
And by the hundreds we are come, 
Our gratitude to pay. 
How like a garden of the Lord, 
This beauteous spot has grown, 
All bordered round with charity, 
And love the corner-stone. 
And He, the glorious tree of Life, 
Has spread his branches wide, 
Oh let us seek his sheltering care, 
And let Him be our guide. 
For though we may have wandered long 
Upon the downward track, 
A gracious feast he will prepare. 
Whenever we come back 
And make Him ruler over all, 
Our passions and our will, 
The troubled sea has known its Lord 
And all the waves are still. 
For Christ within the human heart, 
Its pilot and its guide, 
Will anchor every bark that floats 
Upon the “ Golden tide,” 
Where care will cease, and friends all meet 
And tears are washed away, 
And grand reunions oft are held, 
Like this we hold to-day. 
A time there is for joy and grief, 
A time to live and die, 
Each are alike His gifts to man, 
And in that bye-and-bye, 
Our joyous hours won’t block the road 
That leads us farther on, 
And little kindly acts will live 
When all of us are gone. 


















Then come dear children, let us try 
Who can the kindest be, 

Who can give the greatest love, 
The widest charity. 

That we may grow more like our Lord, 
Who left his home above 

That we might grasp this lasting truth, 
That God himself is love. 

Then love is life, and life is love, 
And Christ himself doth span 

The gulf that sin alone has made, 

“Tn the dual heart of man.” 


Hettie A. WALLACE. 
Sizth month 17th, 1886. 


—— 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


—We are requested to call attention to the gath- 
ering of Friends, at Cape May Point, at the house of 
T. T. Hilliard. The meetings will begin on First-day 
next, the 4th inst., the hour being 10.30 a. m., and 
will be regularly continued during the season. 

—At the recent Commencement of the University 
of Pennsylvania, on the 15th ult., the valedictorian of 
the class was Howard James Truman, of Philadelphia, 
a graduate in the department of Arts, son of James 
Truman, and grandson of the late Dr. George Tru- 
man. As most of our readers are no doubt aware, 
the valedictory is the “first honor,” and in a large 
institution like the University it is especially nota- 
ble. 

—The excursion of Friends’ Social Lyceum of 
Philadelphia to Penryn Park, in the Lebanon Valley, 
on the 24th ult., was much interfered with by the 
unfavorable weather, and the number in attendance 
was not nearly so large as usual, 

—An attentive Friend has sent us a somewhat ex- 
tended account of the excursion of Friends’ Circle of 
Baltimore to Gettysburg, on the 19th ult. The day 
was beautiful, bright and pleasant, and the occasion 
generally enjoyable. The party of excursionists num- 
bered 178, and they were conveyed by a special train 
over the Western Maryland railroad and its connec- 
tions. Our correspondent notes an incident which 
we think with him should not go unmentioned: the 
smoking car usually attached to an excursion train 
was found to be uncalled for and unused by any of 
the party, (notice had been given, indeed, to the train 
dispatcher that this would be the case), and after 
leaving the city it was detached and left on a siding. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 


—At the Commencement of Haverford College, on 
the 22d ult.,one honorary degree was conferred,— 
that of Doctor of Laws, (LL. D.), which was awarded 
to President E. H. Magill, of Swarthmore. We feel 
justified in mentioning that the professors and others 
who had known President Magill in his studies at 
Yale and Brown, or his subsequent work as an educa - 
tor, wrote in terms of warm approval to the commit- 
tee of Trustees of Haverford, who had in care the 
granting of the degree, and the fraternal feeling signi- 
fied by the diploma is enhanced by tbe fact that thus 
it was conferred with the full sense of its being wel) 
deserved. 

















—A movement is on foot among the undergradu- 
‘ates and alumni, with the approval of the faculty, to 
reconstruct the athletic grounds in first rate style. 
A plot of ground, several acres in extent, on top of 
the hill above the College, and a part of the College 
property, has been set apart for the purpose, and 
work has begun upon the grading and arrangement 
for the purpose intended, so that they may be ready 
for use when the students return in the autumn. A 
considerable sum will be required for the work, but 
the College classes, individual students, members of 
the faculty and others have liberally aided, and 
about $1,400 were subscribed some days ago, with 
the prospect of further help from the alumni. The 
College authorities have resolved to employ two 
teachers of gymnastics, a man for the boys and a wo- 
man for the girls, who will devote the larger portion 
of their time to looking after the general subject of 
physiology and hygiene among the students, in con- 
nection with their athletic training. The matter of 
good athletic training—promoting a sound mind in a 
sound body—is engaging its due share of attention in 
the College, and the faculty intend to encourage it 
in every proper manner, while keeping a watch that 
it does not gain an undue prominence. 


—The department of manual training will be an 
important feature, it isexpected. It has been organ- 
ized to give a good general education in the essential 
branches of knowledge, and, in connection with it, to 
provide a thorough course of instruction in the use of 
tools, machinery and materials, and in processes, The 
course of instruction will cover four years, including 
studies in mathematics, science, language and litera- 
ture, in addition to which there will be two lines of 
manual training exercises in drawing, one including 
penmanship, and the other a course in shop practice. 
The shop work will consist of courses of instruction 
in carpentry and joining, wood carving, wood turning 
and pattern making; in forging, drawing out, bend- 
ing, punching and welding iron and steel ; in making 
and tempering tools; in moulding and casting in 
plaster, type metal, brass and iron; in vise work, in 
chipping, filing, scraping, fitting, tapping and ream- 
ing; in the machine shop, in hand and engine turn- 
ing, lathe filing, polishing, boring, screw cutting, mill- 
ing, etc. There willalso be instruction in soldering 
and brazing, in plumbing and in gas, and steam-pipe 
cutting and fitting. The steam engine and boilers 
will receive careful study, and students will be exer- 
cised in their management and care. 


—The annual meeting of the Alumni Association 
should have been noticed last week. It was held on 
the evening of the 14th ult., atthe parlor at 15th and 
Race streets, (Philadelphia), it beingthe eleventh an- 
nual meeting. President Joseph Fitch, of the class 
of ’79, presided. It was announced that Joseph 
Wharton would present five shares of the capital 
stock of Swarthmore College to each member of the 
association who had signified a desire to have a voice 
in the management of the college. A committee was 
appointed, in response to an invitation from the Fac- 
ulty, to aid in the proposed new athletic grounds. 
The following officers were elected : President, Peter 
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Lesley Hopper, ’79, of Havre-de-Grace, Md.; Vice 
Presidents, John B. Booth, ’75, Thurlow, Pa.; Edward 
Martin, ’78, and James E. Verree, ’83, of Philadel- 
phia; Secretary, Bertha Cooper, ’82, of Camden, N. 
J.; Treasurer, William J. Hall, ’78, of West Chester. 
Directors—Florence Hall, ’80, of West Chester; Mary 
Elliott, ’81, and Frank Bassett, ’76, of Philadelphia ; 
Albert R. Lawton, ’80, of Swarthmore; Margaret Hal- 
lowell, ’82, of Lansdowne, and Joseph Fitch, ’79, of 
Flushing, N. Y. On the following evening, (15th 
ult.), the annual reunion and supper of the Associa- 
tion took place at the college. 





NUMBER ONE. 
“TI TELL you,” said Robbie, eating his peach, 
And giving his sister none, 
“ T believe in the good old saying that each 
Should look out for Number One.” 


“ Why, yes,” answered Katie, wise little elf, 
“ But the counting should be begun 

With the other one instead of yourself,— 
And he should be Number One.” 


—CHARLES R. TALBOT. 


A SONG OF SUMMER, 


THE flowers are fringing the swift meadow brooks, 

The songsters are nesting in shadowy nooks; 

The birds and the blossoms are thronging to meet us 

With loveliness, perfume, and music they greet us— 
For Summer, the beautiful, reigns! 


The bobolink tilts on the tall, nodding clover, 
And sings his gay song to us over and over; 
The wild roses beckon, with deepening blushes, 
And sweet, from the wood, sounds the warble of 
thrushes— 
For Summer, the beautiful, reigns! 


The white lilies sway with the breeze of the morning, 
In raiment more fair than a monarch’s adorning; 
The bright-throated humming-bird, marvel of fleetness, 
Comes questing for honey-blooms, draining their sweet- 
ness— 
For Summer, the beautiful, reigns ! 


High up in the elm is the oriole courting, 

A new suit of velvet and gold he is sporting; 

With gay bits of caroling, tuneful and mellow, 

He wooes his fair lady-love, clad in plain yellow— 
For Summer, the beautiful, reigns! 


The blossoms and birds bring us yearly sweet token 
That Nature’s glad promises never are broken. 

Then sing, happy birdlings, nor ever grow weary:! 
Laugh on, merry children, ’tis time to de cheery !— 
For Summer, the beautiful, reigns ! 

—Emma C, DowpD, in St. Nicholas. 


A Blushing rose, as summer days withdrew, 
Drooped, by degrees, its gentle, queenly head, 
And when its beauty vanished, life went too, 
The rose was dead. 


A charm from off a radiant Hebe face 
Fled with the years. Both youth and joy were gone; 
But goodness left a higher beauty’s grace 
And love lived on. 
—E. I. BRENNER. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

DISHONEST TRAINING. 
WHEN in the olden times the great apostle gave 
command to his followers to be faithful to those 
who “ had rule ” over them, he said, “ They watch in 
behalf of your souls, as they that shall give account ; 
that they may do this with joy and not with grief.” 
With what weight must the words have fallen upon 
the ears of such as then bore thisrule, touching their 
responsible positions! Especially in the case of par- 
ents with beloved children to train and govern, lest 
by some mischance the influence over these should 
have been misleading and perilous to their future 
good. 
And if weighty the responsibility then how much 
more now should we be continuously on the watch, 
for, with advancing civilization, the avenues for evil 
influences spring up on every hand, the entrances to 
which must be perpetually guarded. Especially the 
influence of the press, with its limitless possibilities 
for the advancement of truth, is a powerful factor 
in the dissemination of evil. How insidiously bane- 
ful influences spread by means of it in apparently 
harmless ways, that counteract the teaching of con- 
cerned parents, particularly in the direction of dis- 
honesty, and in consequence the world has a large 
proportion of fraudulent people. True, we have too 
small a proportion of such parents and teachers as 
would come properly under the class of “ rulers” re- 
ferred to by St. Paul, for if we desire the “children to 
become honest men and women, we must show them 
by our daily habits and conduct that we are practis- 
ing the principles of honesty and truthfulness ;” yet 
granting the caretakers to be correct in their walk, 
let us look for one moment at one of the many ways 
a dishonest training can be instilled. Witness the 
following clipping from a religious weekly paper, the 
dishonest lesson being conveyed in the significant 
heading : 


A FORTUNATE PURCHASER. 


In 1840,a merchant, a director of the Bank of 
England, went home with a note for £30,000 and put 
it on the chimney-piece carelessly. When he returned 
to his room the note had disappeared. He had only 
been away a few moments, no one had entered the 
room, yet the note had disappeared. So he went back 
to the bank and told his friends. He had already 
paid in the money, and believing him, they permit- 
ted him to have another note for £30,000. All went 
well. He promised to pay the first bill if it ever 
came to light; but at length he died, and no one 
came to change the lost note. At last, one day thirty 
years after, a stranger brought a note for £30,000 and 
demanded gold for it. The Bank authorities hesita- 
ted, but had to pay it at last,as the man insisted, and 
the note was to pay to the bearer. It was then ex- 
plained that the man who presented it had bought 
the old director’s house, and was pulling it down, 
when he found the note in a crevice in the chimney, 
whither it had been carried by the draught.—From 
“ Little Folks’” Magazine. 

— \ 

Taken, as will be seen, from a child’s paper, with- 
out one word of comment relative to the action of the 
“ fortunate ” purchaser, passed on from paper to pa- 
per as an interesting incident, what impression of 


the value of the golden rule does it convey? What 
a contradiction to the sublime teachings of Jesus} 
And how frequently do these contradictions occur! 
What wonder that in the business world we reap 
such a harvest of iniquity? And of those who have 
“borne rule ” over the many dishonest ones how 
true it is that the final account must be rendered 
with “ grief,” going forward, as far as such transgres- 
sors are concerned, without “joy” into the great 
hereafter. 


WHITTIER ARRAIGNED FOR “ UNSOUND- 
NESS.” 

[A curious recent illustration of intolerance is found 
in the Christian Worker, of Chicago, organ of the “ Evangel- 
ical”? Friends in the Western States, which arraigns John 
G. Whittier for religious heresy, upon the ground that he 
has recently exchanged friendly communications with a 
meeting of Unitarians. Its article, which appeared on the 
17th of last month, we give below. That so true a Christian 
as John G. Whittier should thus be disciplined is a strange 
and somewhat diverting spectacle. 

It may be well enough to remark that the assumption 
at the beginning of the article that “‘ Hicksism and Uni- 
tarianism are one” is false in the sense in which it is meant, 
i. e., that our body of Friends is identical with the Unitarian 
body in belief. As amatter of fact,—and we should sup- 
pose the Christian Worker would know it,—the views of our 
Friends vary very widely, and while some may accept the 
Unitarian view in its entirety, many would only in part, 
and others would not at all—a freedom of selection which 
fortunately in the Christian breadth of our organization 
they may all enjoy. 

We fear that our good contemporary The Friend may 
feel uneasy and perhaps even anxious at being thus brought 
up before the Inquisition of “ unsoundness” upon the same 
warrant and in company with the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, but we trust that as the third culprit is the Pil- 
grim of Amesbury, it may feel measurably reassured.—EDs.] 


A FRIEND writing to us from the east deplores the 
fact that in many places the name of Friend is so 
closely allied with Unitarianism. Hicksism and 
Unitarianism are one, as is generally conceded, but 
many do not so readily acknowledge that there is an 
affinity between Wilburism and this dangerous sys- 
tem of theology. Lying at the foundation of their 
teaching are doctrines which lead to the total or 
partial rejection of the atonement made by Jesus 
Christ upon Calvary. 

A modified acceptance of man’s ruined condition 
under the fall, as in the teaching often given con- 
cerning “ the light within ;” displeasure at the declara- 
tion that the literal shedding of Christ’s blood atones 
for sin ; opposition to definite justification by faith in 
Christ crucified, in which there is wrought instan- 
taneous conversion as the soul submits to God and 
accepts his terms; the denial of the resurrection of 
the body, the crowning work of redemption insepara- 
bly connected with man’s fall and Christ’s atone- 
ment; all these are points in the Wilbur system in 
which all Unitarians, in and out of our church, are 
in fullsympathy. Holding these views, based upon 
unwarranted spiritualizing of God’s word, there is 
only alittle way to go before one is prepared to 
spiritualize the blood, deny the atonement, and ex- 
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plain away the deity of the Lord Jesus Christ. Upon 
the doctrines enumerated above as leading to open 
infidelity the followers of Elias Hicks and of John 
Wilbur are in equal unity; to defend them the 
Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER and The Friend (Philadel- 
phia) are equally earnest, and every Unitarian says 
amen. 

So much is the leaven of this complete or partial 
rejection of the truth spread amongst those who are 
called Friends, that our name is almost synonymous 
with Unitarians in the minds of many intelligent 
people. It is quite commonly believed that if we 
do not hold those views we are very liberal to- 
wards those that, do. Is it strange that such an 
opinion of us should be prevalent, when corres- 
pondence like the following takes place and is pub- 
lished abroad? 

[The correspondence follows. A Unitarian “Festival,” 
attended, it was stated, by “a large gathering of prominent 
clergy and laity,” was in session on Fifth month 27th. 
The letter of J. G. Whittier was read thereat, and then the 
two telegrams followed.—Epbs. INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL. ]} 

Letter. 
Oak KNOLL, Fifth month 19, 1886. 

Henry H. Edes: Dear Friend ;—Your festival occurs on 
the same day as the Friends’ quarterly meeting at Ames- 
bury, which I hope to attend ; but I thank you for the kind 
invitation. 

Attached as I am to the principles and testimonies of 
my own society, I have, I trust, quite outgrown the nar- 
rowness of sect and opinion. I have fellowship with all, 
whatever their name and label may be, who seek to serve 
and follow our common Master. In the matter of Christian 
charity, and that broad, unselfish benevolence which gives 
freely without first inquiring into the speculative 

opinions of the needy, your society hasa claim upon 
the good will of all others. If some of us think you sadly 
need the crutches of dogma, we may all rejoice at such ex- 
amples of practical righteousness as many of your members 
have given us. One of these, the late Henry P. Kidder, 
will be greatly missed in your annual assembly. 

I am very truly thy friend, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Telegram. 
To John G. Whittier, Amesbury, Mass.: The Uni- 
tarians, at their annual festival, greet the Friends at 


Amesbury in fellowship with all who seek to follow our 
common master. 


Henry H. EDEs, 
Chairman of Committee. 
GrorGE S. HALE, President. 
Telegram. 
AMESBURY, Mass., May 28, 1886. 
My Dear Friend : Thy telegram reached me last night as 
I was about retiring. I read it hastily and supposed it 
was addressed to myself, and in answer to my note to thee. 
This morning I see it was addressed to the Friends’ meet- 
ing, which adjourned yesterday afternoon. I am sorry 
that I can under the circumstances, only give my hearty re- 
sponse;to the Christian greeting which came too late for 
the body to which it was directed. 
I am, very truly, thy friend, 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Henry H. Edes, Esq. 
We are well aware that to object to this is counted 
“narrow,” but if Jesus Christ is the Saviour of men, 
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if the shedding of his blood atones for sin, these doc- 
trines are everything, and to deny them is to close 
the door against man’s redemption, and to leave us 
without hope. Where, then, is there any room for 
fellowship between those who hold and those who 
reject them? How can any “ seek to follow our com- 
mon Master” and at the same time deny him? 

If the views of John G. Whittier are in sympathy 
with Unitarianism, if he does not clearly recognize 
the deity of Jesus Christ, and his offering upon the 
cross a8 a vicarious, sacrifice for sin, he does not 
agree with the teaching of the Orthodox Society of 
Friends on a doctrine that is vital, and it is not just 
that his religious opinions should have weight, com- 
mensurate with his great influence as a literary man, 
in forming the popular judgment as to what we be- 
lieve asa church. Any one reading the above cor- 
respondence would judge him to be at least liberal 
towards Unitarians, and would suppose, if not other-. 
wise informed, that the church to which he belonged 
is the same, and herein is our apology for this article. 
We venerate and admire Whittier as a poet, and 
honor him in the uprightness of his life and character, 
and deeply regret to see the marks to which we call 
attention. We point them out only that we may 
correct misapprehension in the public mind. 


POLITENESS OF THE INDIANS. 

THE American Missionary in a recent issue says: 
Some Indian schoolboys found their teacher had a 
very great aversion to frogs. To them it was a con- 
tinual source of amusement to see her run away 
from them. One day a boy caught one and shut it 
up in the table drawer. The teacher entered the 
room. All were in order, but when she opened the 
drawer the frog, glad to gain its liberty, leaped out 
upon the table, and the teacher made a great ado. 
One of the boys, in a gentlemanly way, took up the 
frog, carried it to the door and threw it out. No sign 
of enjoyment could be discerned in their faces. They 
remained through school hours retaining their sol- 
emn dignity. Afterwards as they told of it they 
laughed until the tears came, laughed over and over 
again as they remembered the dismay of the teacher. 
Why did they not laugh at first? They had not yet 
come into the ways of white men enough to realize 
that we would excuse rudeness in our pupils, even 
under these circumstances, and they consider it rude 
to laugh aloud or to laugh at all at the expense of 
another in the other’s presence. 

An old woman who owned a poor old pony, which 
was almost dead from starvation and hard work, had 
brought the pony in and tied him to the fence. He 
was literally “skin and bones.” While I was in the 
house I heard the Woman making a great outcry, and 
Iran to the door just in time to see an immense 
flock of crows fly away. I said: “ What is the mat- 
ter?” She replied that the crows had come to pick 
her poor old pony’s bones while he still lived. She 
saw the funny side of it as well as I, and laughed 
very heartily. 

When one of the young lady missionaries asked 
an Indian woman for her “ Wakan sica tanka,” in- 
stead of her “ Waksica tanka,” no one laughed till 
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the teacher was gone. When I inquired why the 
dishpan was not given, the reply was, she did not 
ask for the dishpan; she asked for “the great evil 
spirit” (the devil), and I assure you no Indian 
woman hears that story without laughing heartily. 
Another teacher, meaning to ask for a tub, asked for 
a young man, and, though to her face they did not 
laugh, I have seen a whole sewing-school convulsed 
with laughter over the mistake several times since. 
When one of the ministers from the East attend- 
ing one of our meetings went up to a group of Indians 
who could not speak or understand a word of English, 
and tried to enter into conversation, of course there 
was no response. He said to me as I came up: 
“ Why do they look so solemn?” Isimply interpreted 
what he said to the Indians, and all laughed, and 
said: “ We did not know what he said, why should 
we laugh?” Itdoes not seem to occur to those ask- 
ing the question why they do not laugh, that they 
have but little to laugh at in the presence of white 
men. They cannot understand us or our ways. 
Indian children are in the house quiet and orderly, 
they sit and listen to hear older people talk, and if 
anything is said that is very amusing, so much so 
that they cannot control themselves, they put their 
hands on their mouths, and run outside to laugh. 
Men will laugh gently and quietly, and now and then 
you may hear an old woman laugh long and loud ; 
if so, some relative will say aside: “ Hear how loud 
she laughs, like a white man; she is unwomanly.” 
They area very social people, and around the camp- 
fire one may hear many legends and fables, hear 


many old war songs and nursery rhymes. 


INTEMPERANCE IN RELATION TO THE 
LABOR QUESTION. 

THE most urgent want of Jabor to-day is self-control. 
In this free country no man endowed with average 
abilities need remain all his life poor. If he has 
thrift, self-restraint, perseverance, he will pass from 
the ranks of labor to the ranks of capital. It is the 
saving man who becomes the capitalist,—the man 
who has force to deny himself indulgences. What 
a lesson lies in the drink-bill of the American work- 
ingmen, for instance! At a moderate estimate, it 
amounts to between four and five hundred million 
dollars a year. While labor is throwing away that 
enormous sum annually, with what show of consist- 
ency can it lament its condition? One year’s remis- 
sion of that destructive self-indulgence would solve 
every labor problem extant; would provide a fund 
for the establishment of codperative works, for the 
sustenance of the sick and aged, for the maintenance 
and education of orphans, for libraries and scientific 
schools, for all manner of helps. ; 

At present the workingman can hardly make both 
ends meet. Is it not because he insists on creating 
capitalists out of the saloon-keepers, and, not content 
with that, on submitting all his rights of citizenship 
to the same objects of worship? The saloonin pol- 
itics is the most hidous abuse of the day, but where 
would it be ifthe workingmen withdrew their sup- 
port from it? It keeps them poor. It keeps our pol- 
itics corrupt. It supplies a constant stream of base 





adventurers, who disgrace the American name at 
home and abroad. It makes the terms “ public of- 
fice” and “public plunder” synonymous. It stifles 
progress, fosters pauperism, brutalizes husbands and 
fathers, breaks women’s hearts, puts rags on the 
workingman’s back, disease in his body, and shame 
and despair in his heart. Yet when labor is most 
disturbed, when the demand for advanced wages is 
the loudest, when strikes are most frequent, when 
hunger and misery are most rife in the homes of the 
poor, the saloon flourishes still. There may be no 
bread at home, but there is always beer and whiskey 
at the bar, and the men who consider themselves the 
victims of circumstances or the “thralls” of capital, 
squander their earnings, spend thetr savings in these 
dens. Can there be a serious labor question while 
this state of things continues? Can workingmen 
talk gravely of their wrongs while itis plain to all 
the world that if they only saved the capital they 
earn they would be comfortable ? 

This aspect of the case has not been sufficiently 
examined, and for reasons which will probably occur 
readily to the reader. But it is really the key to the 
situation. When we see on the one side a yearly 
waste of between four and five hundred millions of 
dollars, and on the other side a body of men, the 
squanderers of this vast fund, complaining that they 
have not sufficient opportunities, we cannot long be 
at a loss to comprehend the true nature of the exist- 
ing dissatisfaction. It is clear that labor has been 
incited to seek from without the relief which ought 
to be sought from within. The socialist theory of a 
paternal state system which provides everybody 
with work and wages is a mischievous fallacy. It 
simply encourages indolence and dependence. The 
first duty of labor is to demonstrate its capacity for 
self-government. At this moment its drink-bill is 
an impeachment of that capacity. No man who 
spends half his earnings at a saloon can get on in the 
world, or has the least right to expect to get on. 
Nor can any body of men follow the same course 
with better results. Prosperity is the reward of per- 
severing, temperate, ungrudging work.—Geo. Frederic 
Parsons in Atlantic Monthly. 


SPIRITUAL PREACHING FOR OUR TIMES. 
HOWEVER opinions may differ as to the value of 
present tendencies in the theological world,no one 
will deny that there is a determined push in the di- 
rection of alarger freedom. Call it looseness or li- 
cense of liberty, the fact is there, indisputable. With 
it we have to deal. The forces which have held men, 
whether of human authority backed by a persecuting 
ecclesiasticism, or of ignorance, or of both combined, 
are no longer sufficient to hold them. In the face of 
protests, men go on asserting the liberty to inquire in- 
to all foundations of belief, whether in science, phil- 
osophy, or revelation. The nature and sources of au- 
thority are inspected. The claims of scripture, theo- 
ries of inspiration, former interpretations of scripture, 
the historic foundations of Christianity, the life of 
Jesus and his work, and their relation to individual 
destiny and race destiny, the innermost meaning of 
salvation, its scope and reach,—all are reviewed and 
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discussed with interest, and with the enthusiasm and 
hope of a fresh liberty. It is useless to attempt the 
arrest of this. It is part of the life of the age. He is 
happiest who most clearly sees that freedom of in- 
quiry is the condition of truth. 

On the other hand, such freedom is not without 
its dangers ; and the salvation of our present religious 
thought can only be assured, and healthful results 
reached, by baptizing that thought in spirit. The 
more it feels the pulse of freedom, the more thor- 
oughly must it be pervaded by the sense of the invis- 
ible. If such movements are not intensely spiritual, 
they become rationalistic and skeptical. A rank in- 
tellectualism is only a grade higher than materialism. 
It is the spirit that quickeneth. The Christian 
church is passing through great transitions. This is 
not a sign of decadence, but of an intense life. But 
change involves crises. Transition periods are criti- 
cal periods. In guiding the great body of the Church 
through such transitions, and in order to land the 
people on asurer basis of faith, the preacher must 
keep to those spiritual heights where all things are 
seen in their divinely constituted relations.—Epwarp 
HunGERFORD, in The Century. 


ABOUT DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
GRANT all that may be said of the ignorance, dull- 


ness, indifference, insolence, indolence, extravagance 
of the present body of domestic workers, still it is 
true that the pressing need at present is good mis- 
I do not mean to say that every young wom- 
an that applies for work can be made into a good ser- 
vant, but I do affirm that, with a reasonable amount 
of care and judgment in selection, the making de- 
pends rather on the mistress than on the maid. By 
a good mistress, Ido not mean one who is thoroughly 
skilled in all the details of the actual work, for al- 
though this is highly desirable, it is not the chief es- 
sential ; nor do I mean the kind and tender mistress, 
for this also, though well, is yet not the most impor- 
tant thing. Buta good mistress is a woman whose 
domestic business is well managed in all its depart- 
ments, just as a good merchant is a man whose mer- 
cantile affairs are well conducted. And it requires 
more skill, it is better housekeeping, to get some one 
else to do the work of the house well than it is to do 
it yourself, just as it is a higher qualification fora 
merchant to see to it that bookkeeper, salesman, and 
cash-boy are all sufficient in their places, than it is 
to do his own errands or sweep out his own store. 
Nor is there any more need ofan “intolerable tyran- 
ny” overa woman in her home than there is ofa 


tresses. 


like tyranny over a man in his business. 


The most really difficult and delicate of the ques- 
tions will be those ofa nature personal to one side or 
the other, and must therefore be met and solved by 
There- 
fore, to lay down any general principles to fit all cases 
is impossible. Yet there are some faults so common 
to mistresses, as a class, that I hesitate not to declare 
them nearly as characteristic and universal as the 
“half-done potatoes and over-done beef-steak,” the 
stupidity, the despotism and the arrogance of which 


each individual for herself independently. 






































































‘we hear so much concerning the other parties in the 
contract. Noblesse oblige, and on the party possessing 
the power, the education, the means, the character, 
rests the larger weight of responsibility in any effort 
to bring about better relations between the hirersand 
the hired. When ‘‘the master of the establishment 
is compelled to interfere and dismiss a servant with 
words that savor more of strength than of righteous- i 
ness,” it tells all we need to know of that mistress, 
whatever may be the facts on the other side. 

People never cease to wonder that poor girls choose 
labor in factories, behind counters and at sewing ma- 
chines rather than the better paid, better fed, better 
housed, and less fatiguing work in families. They 
assume that this is “owing to an absurd prejudice 
that they lower their position and forfeit their inde- 
pendence in doing what they call ‘menial work ;’” 
but it is far more owing to the fact that they forfeit 
their liberty. Freedom is sweet to every human be- 
ing ; and in store and factory the worker, during some 
hours of the twenty-four, belongs to herself,and has 
no one to question her movements or intrude on her 
privacy. Buta housemaid can make no plans which 
are not likely to be upset by the plans, or even by 
the caprices and thoughtlessness, of her employers; 
she may not have any notions or fancies; may not, 
except on her “day out,” even take a bit of a walk 
without asking permission of another; may not ex- 
press any personal likes or dislikes, nor indulge her- 
self in any of the precious moods or whims in which 
at times even the most prosaic and commonplace in- 
dividual delights. Very much of this cannot be 
avoided ; rules are necessary, restrictions unavoida- 
ble; but the average mistress, instead of trying to 
lighten the consciousness of the yoke, is far more 
likely to emphasize it, and, in addition, to assume 
dictation over the tastes and leisure of those who 
serve her, Even if well meant, such realorsupposed | 
infringement of personal liberty isresented and rouses 
a spirit of antagonism. When there is a general “i 
though tacit recognition among mistresses of the per- 
fect compatibility of domestic service with a due in- 
dependence in personal matters, this kind of labor 
will not be held in such low esteem, and a better 
class of workers will not shrink from taking part in 
it. 

But not only is there a lack of respect for the 
workers among mistresses, but a lack of respect for 
the work. There are hundreds of little ways in 
which a mistress with a genuine respect for the work 
can make this respect felt and use it as an incentive 
‘to improvement. ‘“ Do thus and so because it is my 
way,” says the average woman while engaged in that 
difficult and arduous process known as “ breaking 
in” a new girl. When the back 1s turned, instantly 
the maid does it another, and probably poorer way, 
because it is her way. But if“ my way” were shown 
to be the best one, and for what reasons, and if it 
were seen that the lady herself found it no less fit- 
ting and beautiful to practice the best way in the 
work of the kitchen than in her other affairs, then 
the work would seem no longer menial, but digni- 
fied. In any department of life it is idle to clamor 
for good results without due regard to processes. 
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But although some fail through lack of pains to 
define and illustrate, there are other mistresses who 
carry oversight to excess. Many a good servant is 
spoiled by incessant interference and dictation. 
Even a very dull person may be taught in a few 
weeks just what work is expected of her and how it 
is to be done, and in general she will do it better and 
take far more interest ifthe responsibility of plan- 
ning and executing be vested in herself. 

Friction in the household means the same as fric- 
tion elsewhere—either an imperfect engine or a bad 
engineer. We have heard of the mechanic who said 
he would have been a great inventor but for friction 
and gravitation; and there are women who would 
be great housekeepers but for the friction between 
the departments. They prepare the daintiest dishes ; 
they are great sweepers and dusters; their brasses 
and silver shine with the uttermost possibilities of 
polish ; yet there is no harmony in the household 
because all the little difficulties of the machinery, the 
processes, plannings and troubles are visible; the 
servants, the hospitalities, the many requirements 
rub against each other or are in each other’s way, and 
the whole is a slovenly machine. The first essential to 
good housekeeping is that parts shall run with as lit- 
tle bearings on each other as possible, especially that 
there be no loss of power through friction of minds 
and disagreement of persons; and this requires tact 
of no mean kind. 

Then, at the root of the whole matter lies the fact 
that servants are too often treated as though they be- 
longed to a different order of humanity from our- 
selves. It may be that they are arrogant, careless, 
stupid, ill-tempered, still these faults are not met in 
the right spirit. Even the lowest have some degree 
of human sensibility. This is violated when children 
are allowed to tease or laugh at blunders; when they 
are corrected in the presence of others, especially 
guests ; when they are “ nagged ” continually ; when 
every failure is rebuked, and success or approxima- 
tion thereto suffered to pass unnoticed. 

I am very far from thinking that our domestics 
are, as a rule, satisfactory. The points I wish to 
make are: That employers are more responsible for 
their own trouble than they are wont to imagine ; 
that housekeeping being the woman’s half (and it is 
a full half) of the business in which two people en- 
gage when they marry, it rests with her to deal with 
this large problem in a practical way ; that until she 
does so we shall continue to have men writing “sor- 
rowful or splenetic or passionate,” but one-sided ar- 
ticles, while we remain as far as ever from peace and 
order and quiet in our homes.—Anna B. McMahon in 
The Forum. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS: 

The Providence Journal has the following details about 
the historian George Bancroft, and his return to Newport, 
R. L., for the summer: Mr. Bancroft likes to get down to 
his house on the Cliffs before June is well under way, to 
watch the budding and blossoming of his beloved roses, 
They are the pride of the dear old gentleman’s heart, and 
by the 25th of the month his rose garden, in which there are 
over four thousand bushes is a bewildering cloud of bloom. 
He always receives on that day and loves to display the splen- 
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dors of his grounds to the friends who admire and praise 
his wonderful skill in producing such rare and beautiful 
plants. Like Bostonians, he isa warm advocate of horti- 
culture. Since the death of his wife, which occurred in 
Washington last wiuter, his life has been very quiet and 
retired ; but he is very fond of out-door exercise, and it 
will not be long before his familiar figure, in the soft felt 
hat and brown velvet riding-jacket that he always wears, 
will be seen upon the avenue every afternoon, ambling 
along on his sober steed and followed by Hermann, the 
German valet, who has served him faithfully and devotedly 
for many years. 

—A contemporary, the Central Presbyterian, finds that 
music in church sometimes mars the effect. It says: “In 
one of the Richmond churches we heard last Sunday one 
of the most touching and earnest appeals to the sinner we 
ever listened to—and what thereupon followed? A hymn 
was sung, the benediction pronounced, and then the mu- 
sicians in the gallery struck up in the briskest and 
loudest strains a quickstep march from a popular opera, 
and so sent the congregation almost dancing out of the 
charch.” 

—In Germany the hours of labor average per week, in 
textile factories, 72; in machine factories, 60. In France, 
in textile factories, 72; in machine factories, 60. In Aus- 
tria, 66 in each. In Russia, in textile factories, 72 to to 84; 
in machine factories, 72. In Switzerland, 66 hours in each. 
In Belgium, in textile factories, 72; in machine factories, 
62. In Italy, in textile factories, 69 to 90; in machine fac- 
tories, 72. In Holland, in textile factories, 72; in machine 
factories, 64. In the United States, 60 in each. In Great 
Britain, in textile factories, 56°; in machine factories, 52. 
In England factories generally close at 5.30 o’clock and at 
one on Saturday afternoon; while in the silk factories of 
Northern Italy the factories are open from 5 a. m. to 10 p. 
m., the hands working 94} hours per week, or 15} hours per 
day exclusive of meal hours. 

—It was recently announced that Columbia College, 
(New York city), had agreed to receive young women as 
students, on the same footing as young men. President 
Barnard, it was known, has long been a friend of co-educa- 
tion. It appears, however, that the announcement was not 
correct ; the exact state of the case is given in a letter by 
President Barnard to The American in which he says: 

“Three years ago the Trustees announced that they 
would hold periodical examinations at the College, of any 
young women who should desire to pursue a course of 
study equivalent to, and as far as possible identical with 
that pursued by young men in the College. They prom- 
ised, also, to give to such as should pursue the course satis- 
factorily, certificates of proficiency in some form which was 
not at the time decided on. What has been done recently 
is merely to determine what shall be the form of those cer- 
tificates. If any young lady shall satisfactorily complete 
the entire four-year course, she shall receive a diploma of 
Bachelor of Arts, in precisely the same form as that given 
to young men. Those who pursue only a partial course 
will receive certificates sinfilar to those granted at the Har- 
vard Annex. The press of this city seems to have misin- 
terpreted this action of the Trustees. I have seen it as- 
serted that it had been decided to admit girls to the Col- 
lege classes. This is not true at all, and it isto be regretted 
that so misleading a statement has gone abroad.” 

—A railroad company in southern Kansas has estab- 
lished a large artificial plantation of forest trees, to supply 
their fature needs. Overa square mile of land near Far- 
lington has been planted with young saplings of the catalpa 
and ailantus. The prospective success of their experiment 
has brought about the similar planting of another equal 























area. These trees are of rapid growth, and are valuable 
for ties and fencing material. 

—On the 2ist of last month, Benjamin Moran, ex-Min- 
ister to Portugal, died in Essex county, England, at the 
age of sixty-six. He was born in Lancaster county, Pa., 
became a printer in Philadelphia, in 1850 went to Europe, 
traveled over England on foot, and published a volume des- 
cribing it in 1853. He became private secretary to James 
Buchanan, Minister to England, in 1854,and a year later 
Secretary of Legation, retaining that position until 1874- 
He became noted for his thorough knowledge of the ar- 
chives of the legation and the annals of American diploma 
cy, and he was exceedingly popular with American visitors 
to England, and in the political circles of English society, 
In 1874 he was appointed Minister Resident in Portugal, 
which position he held until 1882. He wasa frequent con- 
tributor to English and American periodicals. 

—John G. Whittier, in a short tribute to the late E. P. 
Whipple that he sends to the Boston Transcript, says: 
“Searcely inferior to Macaulay in brilliance of diction and 
graphic portraiture, he was freer from prejudice and pas- 
sion, and more loyal to the truth of factand history. He 
was athoroughly honest man. He wrote with conscience 
always at his elbow, and never sacrificed his real convic- 
tions for the sake of epigram and antithesis. He instinctive- 
ly took the right side of the questions that came before 
him for decision, even when by so doing he ranked him- 
self with the unpopular minority. He had the manliest 
hatred of hypocrisy and meanness, but if his Janguage had 
at times the severity of justice, it was never merciless. He 
‘set down naught in malice.’ ” 

—Twenty-five million people cross the New York- 
Brooklyn bridge ina year. The receipts from tolls about 
equal the cost of maintenance and betterments; but there 
is scarcely anything left to go towards paying interest on 
the vast cost of the bridge. Yet, when it was projected, 
the bridge was to be built by a private corporation, which 
was to be reimbursed by tolls. 

—Pasteur says: “ Men who habitually use intoxicating 
spirits are more difficult to cure if bitten by a mad dog 
than temperate men.” 

—A student at the University in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
who applied for the position of prescription clerk in a 
Kansas drug store, received a reply, of which the following 
is an extract: ‘Perhaps you understand the nature of a 
Drug Store in kansas we Do Some liquor Business in a 
Back Room By the Drink our Prescription trade Runs 
from two to three thousand Pr year Some Clerks objects 
to the Back Room trade I Give you the facts in the case So 
that you will not be Dissapointed.”’ 


Se _ _ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Davip Davis, who was Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the United States by appointment of President Lincoln, 
and subsequently served six years in the U. S. Senate, died 
at his home at Bloomington, I1l., on the 26th ult., aged 72. 

THERE has been less said, within a few days past, of the 
“fishery troubles” between this country and Canada, and 
it was currently said that the latter was assuming a more 
conciliatory position. But the Ottawa correspondent of 
the Toronto Mail denies, “ on the highest authority,” that 
the Dominion Government, at the instance of the Imperial 
authorities, have relaxed their measures. 

A LABOR trouble has again occurred at Chicago,—among 
the switchmen of the Lake Shore road. Trains were de- 
layed, and some collisions occurred. It was thought, how- 
ever, on the 28th, that the difficulty was mostly overcome. 
The Company succeeded in moving six freight trains out 
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of the city, and received several from other points. No 
trouble occurred except once when several cars were de- 
railed at a crossing by a misplaced switch, but the man 
who is alleged to have committed the act was arrested. 
Forty-five new switchmen were imported from Toledo, and 
three of the strikers returned to work. 


VERY little progress has been made in the trial of the 
“ Anarchists,” at Chicago, there being great difficulty, un- 
der the technicalities of the law, in getting ajury. At the 
close of last week only four jurymen out of the required 
twelve had been obtained. 


Ir is estimated at the Treasury Department that the 
public debt statement for June will show a decrease of $10,- 
000,000. 

THE deaths in this city last week numbered 349, which 
was 34 more than during the previous week and 31 less 
than during the corresponding period last year. Among 
the main causes were: Apoplexy, 8; Bright’s disease, 10; 
cholera infantum, 23; consumption of the lungs, 38; scarlet 
fever, 6; typhoid fever, 9; inflammation of lungs, 14; in- 
flammation of stomach and bowels, 12; old age 11 ; paraly- 
sis, 6. 

THE first of the English elections for members of the 
House of Commons take place about the date of this issue, 
and others will follow, the whole to be completed in about 
a fortnight. 

AN order expelling from France the princes of the fam- 
ilies who formerly reigned in that country has passed the 
French Assembly, and the Count of Paris, (Orleanist), 
Prince Napoleon, (Bonapartist), and others subject to the 
order have withdrawn from the country. The Count of 
Paris has issued a ‘‘ manifesto” asserting his claim to be 
King. 

NOTICES. 


*,* Circular Meetings will occur in Seventh month as 


follows: 
4. Frankford, 3 P. M. 
18. Catawissa, 11 A. M. 
First day School Union in the Seventh month : 
24. Western. 





*,* It is particularly requested that correct statements 
of the times and places of holding Friends’ meetings, also 
the names of correspondents (clerks) and their addresses be 
forwarded without delay to Friends’ Book Association, S.W. 
cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila., for the forthcoming Friends’ 
Almanac, also where settlements of Friends have been made 
and there is no established meeting; and other needed 
information that will be serviceable to Friends. 

*,* A Circular meeting will be held in Frankford Meet- 
ing-house, corner of Unity and Waln streets, on First-day 
afternoon, Seventh month 4th, 1886, at 3 o’clock, under the 
care of a committee of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green street, Philadelphia. 





*,* A special meeting of the Stockholders of Swarth- 
more College will be held at the Meeting-house, Race and 
15th streets, at 3 o’clock on Sixth day, Seventh month 16th. 

Gro. W. Hancock, } Clerks 
FANNIE WILLETs, . 





*,* Temperance literature for gratuitous distribution is 
to be found in the book-case in room number 1, Friends’ 
meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streets. 

8S. M. GasKILL, Clerk of Book Com. 





*,* The INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL and other 
Friends’ papers are very acceptable to visitors in prisons 
and other reformatories. Any of our subscribers who have 
such on hand that they do not wish to preserve would con- 
fer a favor by leaving them with C. A. Woodnutt, 1215 N. 
15th Street, Phila., or at Friends’ Book Store, 15th and Race 
Streets. 
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‘THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA S. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOUL KE. 


- BAUGH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES 


And other brands of ANIMAL BONE MANU RES are active and perpapent, fertilizers. Prices very low. Send 
for Baugh’s Phosphate Guide. Price List and Samples. 


THE. — Manufacturers and 
— weenenane B A U Cc H & & oO N Importers, 


RAW BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE.| F%, Reliable Dealers wanted PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


Retail. Mailed. | Retail. Mailed. 

Barclay’s Apology, - 50 .60 | Holy Life and Paul’s Speech. H. 
Barclay’s Catechism, - - - 25 .29 Turford, - . . - 40 
Life of William Penn. By 8. M. Jan- Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 

ney. Cloth, - - - 1.00 13 | Yearly Meeting . - 

Paper,. : - - 25 3) | Conversations. Thomas Story, 
Life of George Fox. By S. M. Jan- Life of Joke Richardson. Cloth, 

ney. Cloth, - - - 1,00 12 Sheep, - 
Conversations on Religious Subjects. Christian Baptism. William Dell. 

By 8. M. Janney, - : : J Per Dozen, . - - 
Peace Principles Exemplified. By 8. | Dymond on War, - - 

M. Janney, - : ehind .81 | Essays, Testimonies of Truth. By J. 
Summary of Christian Doctrines. Pa- Johnson, - - - - 

per. Per Dozen, - é .09 | Scraps of Thought and Feeling. By 
Vital Religion. By 8S. M. Seaeny. J. Johnson, - - - 

Paper. Per Dozen, - - 1 07 | Seriptural Watchword. J. Johnson, 
History of Friends. By 8. M. Janney. | Treasury of Facts. J.Johnson. Six 

4 Volumes, Cloth, - - d 50 | Volumes, - - - 75 

4 Volumes, Sheep, - f ; Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. Com- 
History of the Separation. By 8S. M. ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 

Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, j 10 | George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Memoir of 8.M. Janney, - 25 .35 | Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 
Journal of John Woolman, - J d Journal of Elias Hicks, - 1.25 

a “ “«  Whittier’s, 1.2 3s Letters of Elias Hicks, - 75 
Journal of John Comly, - . 2.20 | Sermons of Elias Hicks, 2d-hand, 1.50 
No Cross, No Crown. By William | Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 

Penn, - - - - 75 d J. Jackson. Paper, : - 30 
Rise and Progress of Friends. By Cloth, - - - 50 

William Penn, - : .28 | Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 
William Penn’s Letter to his Ww ife Conversations on the Queries. By 

and Children. Per Dozen, eri 4 8 H. E. Stockley, - - - 40 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, é 1.65 | True Peace, - 25 
rey of meneame Hallow- Plain Path, - - ,25 

ell, - - 1.40 1.55 | Journal of Hugh Judge, - 1.00 
Dr. Parrish’s Lister. Per Dozen, 50 54 | Life of Isaac T. Hopper, 80 
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ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia 


INCORPORATED 1859. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE: No. 813 ARCH STREET. 


FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, President. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable 


EVAPORATORS, 
950 66.310 Sam 


Eastern Mfg. Co., 268 S. 5th St., Phila. 

My selection of Patterns for Spring Sales is now 
complete, and comprises all the latest styles and color- 
ings in Moquette, Velvet, Body and Tapestry Brus- 
sels, Ingrain and Damask Carpets, Oil Cloths, Win- 
dow Shades, Mattings, Linoleum, etc. Prices low. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 NortTH SECOND ST., PHILA. 


WEBSTER. 


With or without Patent Index, 


IT IS THE STANDARD 
Authority with the U.S. Supreme Court and in 
the Gov’t Printing Office, and is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States. 

To its many other valuable features we have 


JUST ADDED 


A New Pronouncing 


GAZETTEER 


OF THE WORLD, 
Containing over 25,000 Titles, briefly 
describing the Countries, Cities, 
Towns, and Natural Features 
OF EVERY PART OF THE GLOBE. 
an invaluable companion in every School, 

and at every Fireside, 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


GET THE BEST 
AND LATEST. 


- 


t is 


LZ 





JPENNSYL VANIA RAILROAD AND LEASED 
LINES. 
ON AND AFTER DECEMBER 20, 1885. 
TRAINS LEAVE BROAD STREET STATION. 
*Daily. gDaily, except Sunday. 

“New York and Chicago Limited” of Pullman Pal- 

ace cars era 4 eee wwe erase 
Fast Line, Pittsburg-and the West 
Chicago and Cincinnati Express . 
Western Express : 7 ' 
Pacific Express West *11.20 p.m. 
Harrisburg Express . ‘ ‘ : : ‘ - *4.30 a.m, 
Niagara Express ° é q ‘ : ; q , rs a.m. 
Watkins Express ; rate ete , : : 211.50 a.m. 
Erie Mail and Buffalo Express, except Saturday 11.20 p.m. 
Kane Express . ss 3 ‘ - ; 3 27.40 a.m. 
Lock Haven Express . . . . . . 24.30 a.m. 
Renovo Express, 711.50 a.m. On Sunday, 4.30 a.m. 
Martinsburg Express, 24.30 and 7.40 and *11.50 a.m. 
Chambersburg Express, 25.40 p.m. Hagerstown Express, *11.20 

Be Shenandoah Valley Express, *11.50 a.m., and New 

rleans Express, with through car to Chattanooga, at *11.20 


‘ $.40 p.m. 

‘ 7.00 a.m. 

2.15 p.m. 

° ‘ 7.40 a.m. 
. $4.30, 11.50 a.m. 
é - $5.40 p.m. 


*11.20 a.m. 

*11.50 a.m. 
*8.50 p.m. 

*10.05 p.m. * 


a.m. 

Harrisburg and York Express . 

Mail Train . ‘ 7 * 

Harrisburg Accommodation 

York and Hanover Express. . " 
York, Hanover and Frederick Express 
Columbia and York Express . ‘ 


SCHUYLKILL DIVISION. 


For Manyunk, Conshohocken and Norristown, 6.10, 7.25, 8.37 and 
10.30 a.m. 12.25, 2.28, 3.36, 4.27, 5.10, 5.52, 6.20, 8.00, 10.12 and 
11.37 p.m. On Sunday, 8.10 and 9.12 and 10.22, a.m., 1.10 2.35, 
5.20, 8.40 and 10.20 p.m. 

For Pheenixville, Pottstown and Reading, 6.10 and 8.37 a.m., 2.28, 
4.27 and 6.20 p.m. Sundays, 9.12 a.m., 1.10 and 5.20 p.m. Ad- 
ditional for Phcenixville 5.10 p.m. week-days. 

For Hamburg, 6.10 a.m., 2.28 p.m. week-days. Sundays 9.12 a.m 


and 1.10 p.m. 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Express on week-days, 3.20, 4.05, 5.00, 6.05, 6.50, 7.30, 8.20, 8.30, 11 
and 11.15 a.m. (Limited Express 1.14 and 4.50 p.m.), 12.49, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 6.35, 7.12, 8.12 and 9.50 p.m. and 12.01 night. On Sundays, 
3.20, 4.05, 5, 6.05, 8.30 a.m., 12.49, 4 (Limited Express, 4.50), 
6.35, 7.12 and 8.12 p.m. and 12.01 night. 

For Brooklyn, N. Y., all through trains connect at Jersey City 
with boats of ‘‘ Brooklyn Annex,”’ affording direct transfer to 
Fulton Street, avoiding double ferriage and journey across 
New York City. 

Express for Boston, without change, 6.35 p.m. daily. 

For Sea Girt, Spring Lake, Ocean Beach, Ocean Grove, Asbury 
Park and Long Branch, 7.32 and 11.15 a.m., and 4.00 p.m. 
on week-days. 

For Freehold, 5 p.m., week-days. 

—_ except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water 
zap, Scranton and Binghamton, 8.20 a.m., 12.01 noon and 
6.00 p.m. For Scranton and Water Gap, 4.00 p.m. : 

FROM KENSINGTON STATION, FRONT AND NORRIS STS. 

For New York, 6.50, 7.40, 8.30, 10.10 and 11.15 a.m., 12.05, 2.10, 3.15, 

Mos 5.35, 6.10 and 11 p.m. on week-days. On Sundays, 
.25 a.m. 

Daily except Sunday: Express for Easton, Delaware Water Gap, 
Scranton and Binghamton, 7.40 a.m., 12.05 noon and 5.35 p.m. 
For Scranton and Water Gap, 3.15 p.m. 

FROM MARKET STREET WHARF. 

Express for New York, via Camden and Trenton, 9.00 a.m. on 
week-days. 

For Island Heights, 8.30 a.m. and 4 p.m. 8.30 a.m. runs to Pt 
Pleasant Mondays and yy 

Trains for Trenton, connecting for New York, 6.20, 7.30, 10.80 a.m., 
ae 2.30, 3.30, 4.30, 5.30 and 8.00 p.m. On Sundays, 

.45 p.m. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON AND BALTIMORE 


RAILROAD. 


TRAINS LEAVE NEW BROAD ST. STATION. 

For Baltimore and Wash m, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, 9.10, 10.25 
a.m., 12.05 noon, 12.35 (Limited Express), 4.02, and 5.42 (Limited 
Express), and 6.18 » . For Baltimore only, 5.05 and 11.22 p.m. 

On Sunday, 12.25, 3.50, 7.20, and 9.10 a.m., and 6.18 p.m. For 
Baltimore only, 11.22 p.m. 

For Richmond, 12.25, 7.20 and 12.05 noon (Limited Express, 
12.35 p.m.) On Sunday, 12.25 and 7.20 a.m. 

Sleeping-car tickets can be had at Broad and Chestnut Streets, 
838 Chestnut Street and Broad Street Station. 

The Union Transfer Company will call for the check baggage 
from hotels and residences. e-cards and full information 
can be obtained at the station and at the following 

No. 838 Chestnut Street. 
S. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Streets. 
No. 4 Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 
No. 824 Federal Street, Camden. 
J. R. WOOD, 
Passenger 


TICKET OFFICES: 


CHARLES E. PUGH, 


General Manager. Agent 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples, No Charge. 


_NO. 908 A ARCH STREET, D I XON “PHILADELPHIA PENNA. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Bngrossed. 
S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. aaa Ww SESE. TABLE AND STAIR OIL CLOTHS. 
NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, __ - -__- _ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $450,000. SURPLUS, $827,338, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 





ap ton tp fn tp Ande fp bp tp Opn tp pp be 


ar Mitre LIFE INS. CO. i PHILA. 


Fe SY YY OT TTT OTTO OTTO TTC Tew Ce eet 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MI! LIONs and a SuRPLUS of about Two MILL- 
ions. gas ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND IN CONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. I EDW. M. NEEDLES. — __ Vice Pres. HORATIOS.STEPHENS. —_ Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


COOPER & CONARD, = = ReAL ESTATE, 


S. E. Cor. MARKET & NINTH Sts., PHILADELPHIA, Money To Loan on MorTGAGE. 


Carry always a full line of PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 


GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 
DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, DOMESTICS, OFFICES: {$OU I san, 
HOSIERY UNDERWEAR, }| 


be thi iii Mei alas | The use of th the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
RE PT ee Se HD re ” | a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
as well as all kinds of 


| very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 


DRY GOODS & GARMENTS and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 


| paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
used by everybody. | 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ia ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, | ment. §@ "When our readers answer an advertiser, 


| please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. | tisement in this paper “ea 


Jossinc AtrenDeD To. ' , 


1126 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, | & DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. naar 
8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON Wallace St ‘ | All that valuable homestead plantation of John B. Story, de- 
1541 N. 12th St. et “i 2212 = — ceased ; splendidly located near Middletown station, on New 
| York and Long Branch railroad, Monmouth county, N. J.; in the 


H E N R Y C. E L L I S, best neighborhood ; healthy ; no nuisances ; the scenery grand, in 


view of Raritan Bay, Sandy Hook, Narrows, Atlantic Ocean, 
| Staten Island, Orange Mountains, etc. etc., well adapted for 
HOUSE AN D SIGN P AINTIN | fruit, vegetables or stock ; especially suited for country residences 
(In all its Branches.) | on account of good drainage and pure air; it is well worth com- 
112 N. 10rH STREET, PHILADA. ing to look at, and must be sold ; 148 acres for $18,000. 
‘ 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPT- R Clement M. EZRA A. OSBORN, — ee 
LY ATTENDED TO. EFERENCE, ) Dillwyn P etown, New Jersey. 








